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Continuation of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, Vel, LVII. Part I. 
For the Year 1767. 


Papers relating to NATURAL HisTory. 


Art. 7. 4 defeription of avery remarkable aquatick infect, found in a 
ditch of Randing Water near Norwich, in the Spring of the Year 
1762. By Edward King, Efquire, of Lincoln’s Inn, F. R. S, 


HESE infects are fuppofed to be merely aquatick, and 

not to turn to flies, as many other infects do, which are 
found in the water. ‘They were feen in great abundance, but 
only in this one ditch. 

Art. 8. An account of the very tall men, feen near the Streights. 
of Magellan, in the year 1764, by the equipage of the Dolphin man 
of war, under the command of the Hon. Commodore Byron ; in a let- 
ter from Mr. Charles Clarke, officer on board the faid Ship, to Af. 
Maty, M.D. Sec. R.S. 

‘ We were with the Patagonians, fays Mr, Clarke, near two 
hours at noon day, within a very few yards, tho’ none had the 
honour of fhaking hands but Mr. Byron and Mr. Cummins ; 
however, we were near enough and long enough with them to 
convince our fenfes fo far as not to be cavilled out of the very 
exiftence of thofe fenfes at that time, which fome of our coun- 
trymen and friends would abfolutely attempt todo. They are 
of a copper colour, with long black hair, and fome of them are 
certainly nine feet, if they don’t exceed it. The commodore, 
who is very near fix foot, could but juft reach the top of one of 
their heads, which he attempted, on tip toes, and there were 
feveral tailer than him on whom the experiment was tried. 
They are prodigious ftout, and as well and proportionally 
made as ever 1 faw people in my life. ‘That they have fome 
kind of arms amonz them is, I think, indifputable, frora their 
taking methods to convince us they had none at that time about 
them. The women, I think, bear much the fame proportion 
tothe men as our Furopeans do; there was hardly a maa there 
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lefs than eight fret, moft of them confiderably more ; the wo- 
men, I be lieve, run from 7; to 8.’—Heie we feem to have un. 
doubied evidence of the extraordinary ftature of the inhabitants 
of this part of the globe. 

Art. 12. Deferijiion of a meteor feen at Oxford, Oétaber 12, 
17 ~ In a letter to Charles Morton, M.D. Sec. R.S. fiom the 
Rei John Swinton, B.D. F.R. 8S, Member of the Academy degli 
Apatitt at Flirence, and of the Etrufcan Academy of Cortona in 
Tufcany. 

This meteor was obferved about half an hour paft eight in 
the evening; the fky fomewhat cloudy, but ftill and calm, and 
feveral of the ftars appeared. A broad Juminous arch, was 
feen in the northern pait of the hemifphere, extending from E. 
to W. almoft terminated by the horizon, and fomewhat lefs 
than a femicircle. The upper or exterior limb of this arch, to- 
gcther with a certain portion of the lucid adjoining tra&@, was 
white and refplendent; but the brightnefs gradually decreafed 
as it approached the lower or interior limb, which was fo fuf- 
cous and obfcure, that it feemed fcarce diftinguifhable from the 
clouds that were contiguous to it. For about five e minutes, the 
luftre remained pretty ftrong and vivid, and the meteor without 
“ vifible change or variation; but, after the expiration of 

that fhort term, the arch began to grow faint, and in one or 
two minutes more, as near as I can “ouels, totally difappeared.’ 

Art. 13. Some obfervations on fwarms of gnats, particularly one 


feen at Oxford, Auguft 20,1766. In a@ letter from the fame, ta 


t.¢ fame. 

So many myriads of thefe gnats fometimes eccupied the fame 

part of the et, that they refemb'ed a very black cloud, 

greatly darkened the air, and almoft totally intercepted the folat 
rays. Atother times they were obferved to rifein columns from 
the branches of trees or other bodies, und to reach to a great 
height in the atmofphere. 

Art. 14. A defcripticn of the e Andrachne, with its botanical cha- 
ratiers. By G, D. Ehret, F.R.S. 

We have here an elegant engraving of the Andrachne; and the 
characters of the flowers are briefly delineated. This very 
rare fhrub produced its flowers, for the fir{t time in England, in 
the garden of Dr. John Fothcryill, at Upton, near Stafford in 
Effex, May, 1766. 

Art. 20. Tus letters from the Hon. William Hamiltan, bis Ma- 
jofty’s Envey Extr “rare at te s, to the Earl of Morton, Pre- 
fide nt of the Ry 0 Society’, containing @R account of the laft Eruption 
of Mount Vofivie Se 

After mentioning the apiensnenee which “1 the erup- 
ion, our Author fays;—* On Good Friday, the 23th ot 
March, at 7 o’clock at night, tie lava began to boil over the 
mouth of the volcang, at firit in one {tream; and foon after, 
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jividing ittclf into two, it took its courfe towa sali Portici. Te 
was preceded wy a violent exp!efion, which caufed a partial 
e. thquake inthe neighbourhood of the mountain, and a fhow 

of red hot ftones wae cinders were thrown up to a confierable 
ee cht. Immediately upon fizht of the lava, | left Naples with 
a party of my countrymen, whom I found as impatient as my- 
felf to fatisfy their curiolity in examining fo curious an operetion 
ofnature. I pafled the whole night uj pon the mountain; and 
awn thut, though the red hot ec were thrown up in 
much greater number and to a more confiderable buat, ic? chan 
before the appearance of the lava, yet the report was much lefs 
confiderable than fome days before the erupion. “he Java ran 
near a mile in an hour’s time, when the two branches juine - ina 
hollow on the fide of the mountain, without proceed nz far- 
ther. LT approached the mouth of the v: Icano, as nea: as y Ci ala 
with prudence; the lava had the appearence of ativer of red 
hot and liquid metal, fuch as we fee in the glals houfes, on 
which were large floating cinders half lizhted, and rolling ene 
over another with gieat precipitation down the file of the 
mountain, forming a moft beautiful and uncommon cafecade ; 
the colour of the fre was much paler and more brisht the fir a 
night toan the fubseguent nights, when tt became of a deep red, 
probably owing to its having been more impreznated witi ful- 
phur at firft than afterwards. In the day-tine, unleis you are 
quire clofe, the lava has no appearance of fire; but a chick 
white {moke marks its courfe. 

‘ The zgth the mountsin was very quiet, and the lava did 
notcontinue. The 3oth it began to flow again in the fame di- 
rection, whilft the mouth of the volcano threw wu; » — mis 
nute a ——— of red hot ftones, toan immenie heignt. ‘The 
3 iti pafied the night upon the mountain; the lava was not fo 

iider able as the firft night, but the red hot {tenes were per- 
tral parent, fome of which I dare fay of aton wei ioht, 

t rated at leaft 200 feet perpendicular, and feil in, or near, 
the inde of a Httle mountain, that was now formed by the 
quantity of ger and ftones, within the great mouth of oe 
vlcano, and which made the approach much fafer than it had 
been fome days au when the mou‘b was near ha!f a mile 


Inetrcumference, and the flones took every divection. Mr. 
ervey, bro:her to the Earl of Briftol, was very much wounded 


inthe arm fome days berore the eruption, having approach d 
(oo near; and two Englith gentlemen with him were alio hurt. 
ltis impofible to de crite the beautiful appearance of thefe 
ginndoles os red hot itones, far furpating the noit altonifaing 
ainoial frework. | 
‘From the 3 21it of March to the oth of April, the lava conti- 
Bued on the fan e fide of the mountain in two, three, and fome- 
tims; four ies ches, without defcending much lower than the 
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firft night. Iremarked a kind of intermiffion in the fever of 
the mountain, which feemed to return with violence ever, 
other night. Onthe roth of April at night the lava difap- 
peared on the fide of the mountain towards Naples, and broke 
out with much more violence on the fide next the Torre dep 
Annunciata, 

¢ ] pafled the whole day and the night of the t2th upon the 
mountain, and followed the courfe of the lava to its very fource; 
it burftout of the fide of the mountain, within about half a mile 
of the mouth of the volcano, like atorrent, attended with vio- 
Jent explofions, which threw up inflamed matter to a confide- 
rable height, the adjacent ground quivering like the timbers of 
a water-mi!l ; the heat of the lava was fo great as not to fuffer 
me to approach nearer than within ten feet of the ftream, and 
of fuch a confftency (rhough it appeared liquid as water) as 
almoft to refift the impreffion of along ftick, with which I made 
the experiment; and large ftores. thrown on it with all my force 
did not fink, but making a flight impreffion, floated on the fur- 
face, and were carried out of fight in a fhort time; for, not- 
withftanding the confiftency of the lava, it ran with amazing 
velocity; Lam fure, the firit mile with a rapidity equal to thae 
of the river Severn, at the paliage near Briftol. The ftream 
at its fource was about ten feet wide, but foon extended itfelf, 
and divided into three branches, fo that thefe rivers of fire com- 
municating their heat to the cinders of former lavas, between 
one branch and the other, had the appearance at night ofa 
continued fheet of fire, four miles in length, and in fome parts 
near two in breadth. Your lordfhip may imagine the glorious 
appearance of this uncommon fcene, fuch as pafles all detcrip- 
tion. 

¢ The lava, after having run pure for about 100 yards, began 
to collect cinders, ftones, &c. and a fcum was formed on its fur- 
face, which in the day time had the appearance of the river 
‘Thames, as | have feen it after a hard frott and great fall of 
fnow, when beginning to thaw, carrying down vaft mafles of 
fnow and ice. In two places the liquid lava totally difappeared, 
and ran in a fubterraneous paflage for fome paces, then came 
out again pure, having left the fcum behind. In this manner 
it advanced to the cultivated parts of the mountain; and }faw 
it the fame night of the rath, unmercifully deftroy a poor man’s 
vineyard and {urround his cottage, notwithftanding the oppo- 
fition of many images of St. Januarius, that were placed upon 
the cottage, and tied to almoft every vine. The lava, at the 
fartheit extremity from its fource, did not appear liquid, but 
"ke a heap of red hot coals forming a wall, in fome places ten 
or twelve feet high, which rolling from the top foon formed 
another wail, and fo on, advancing flowly, not more. than about 
thirty seet in an hour.’ 
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In the two next articles we have fome experiments made by 

hn Howard, Efq; and Mr. John Canton, to afcertain the 
heat of the Bath chi ’Briftol waters. 

Art. 23. 4 Letter from the Hon. Dains Barrington, F. R.S. 
on fome particular fifo found in Wales. 

This letter contains an account of a variety in the perch and 
trout, confifting in a crookednefs of the {pine towards the tail.— 
There is likewife an inquiry concerning the exiftence of the 
monocular fifh, mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenfis. 

Art. 25. Letter to Mr. Dacofla, Librarian, Se, to the Royal 
Society, from Mr. William Martin; containing an Extra of a 
Letter from his Son at Bengal, on the Heat of the Climate. 

The thermometer was feldom under g8, and at certain times 
of the day the quickfilver rofe to 104, by the laft adjufted in- 
trument.—Mr. Martin defcribes, in flrong terms, the unheal- 
thinefs of this climate.— * In fhort, this climate foon exhaufts 
a perfon’s hea!th and ftrength, though ever fo firm in conftitu- 
tion, as is vilible in cvery countenance, after being here twelve 
months. I have been lately informed by an officer of diftinc- 
tion, who was formerly engineer at this place, that he being 
fent out to furvey a falt lake in the month of September, he 
found the fulphureous vapours fo ftagnated and grofs, that he 
was obliged to get up into the talleft trees he could find, to en- 
joy the benefit of reipiration every now and then ; he added, 
that he conftantly had recourfe to fmoaking tobacco (excepting 
during the hours of ileep), to which and to {wallowing large 
quantities of raw brandy (though naturally averfe to ftrony: 
liquors), he attributed his fafety. However, on his return, he 
was feized with an inveterate fever of the putrid kind, which 
he miraculoufly furvived, though others, who strended him on 
the furvey, and had lived many years in the climate, were car- 
ried off, at the fame time, by the like fever.’ 

Inthe 28th article, Mr. John Whitehurft informs us, that they 
experienced a much greater degree of cold at Derby, in the 
froft of 1767, than perhaps was ever obdferved in England ; and 
the quick sranhicio: ns were no lefs remarkable.—On Sunday the 
th of January, at nine intheevening, the thermometer {tood 
at 20, at half an hour paft nine, nearly one degree below o. At 
feven the next morning, 30, external air. 

Ait. 30. Remarks on the very different Accounts that have been 
given of the Fecundity of Fifbes, with frefh Obfervations on that 
Subjeet ; By Mr. Thomas Harmer ; communicated by Samuel Clark, 
£/; F.R. S. 

According to thefe obfervations, the cod-fith is moft afto- 
nilhingly prolitic, The {pawn of one of thefe was found to 
contain more than three millions and a half of eggs. 

Art, 33. Specimen Flifloriae Naturalis Wolgenjfis. Au€tore 
} RK. f fori tre 
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Mr. Forfier, after defcribing the general appearance of the 
country 6n each fide the river Volga, from the 52 to the 48th 
decree of north latitude, proceeds to the particulars of his na- 
tural hiftory. Eefides the enumeration of a variety of fubjects 
in the mineral kingdom, we have a catalogue of 207 vecetables, 
and 126 arimals.-—This paper is the more valuable, as it re. 
lates to a country, the natural hiftory of which, is little known, 

Under the head of falts, we have a curious and particular 
account of a falt-lake, by the Rufians called Yelton, by 
the Khalmucs Ge/ton-noor; from which a great part of the 
Ruffian empire is funphed with falr—Vhe materials for this 
{pecimen of natural hiftory were collecled by our author fiom 
May to September, 1765. 

Art. 40. Extroct of a Letter fom Fohn Ellis, Efquire, F.R. 8. 
to Dr. Linnzus, of Upfal, FP. R.&. on the Animal Nature of the 
Genus of Loith,tes, cal ed Corallina, 

The esralina have been clafled by Linnawus and Ellis as z00- 
phytes. Dr Gather, and Dr. Pallss, have confidered them as ve- 
getable fubjeéts. Gurlearned Naturalift, in this paper, anfwers 
the objections of thele two gentlemen; and by the anatomy and 

t 
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chemical analyfis of the cora lines fully eftablifhes their animal 
nature, 

Art. 41. At Account ofthe A&@inia Sociata, or Cluftered Animal- 
cater, datily found on the Sea-Coafis of the new-ceded Iflands: ina 
Litter fircm “fobn Bilis, Efguire, FP. R. 8. to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of fillfoorouch, F. R. S. 

The following extract, we apprehend, will be entertaining 
to thote of our Keaders who have a turn for natural hiftory.— 
©‘ Aniong the many‘curious marine animals, fays our Author, 
which your Lo:df{htp has received from the new-ceded iflands in 
the Weft-Indies, there is one mott uncommonly rare : this is 
of creat confegucnce to natural hiftory, as it feems to bring to- 
gether two remarkable genera in the fyftem of nature, which 
Protetior Linnzus had removed far from each other. 

‘ jhe one is the aCtinia or animal flower, the other the hydra 
or frefh-water polype. 

‘ The adtinis, called by old authors, as Aldrovandus, John- 
fton, &e. Urtica marina, from its fuppo’ed property of fting- 
ing, is now more properly called by fome late Englith authors 
the animal flower. “his name feems well adapted to it; for the 
claws, or tentacl:s, being d:{pofed in regular circles, and tinged 
with a varity of bright lively colours, very nearly reprefent 
the beautiful petals of fome of our moft elegantly tringed and 
radiated flo-ers, fuch as the carnation, marygold, and ane- 
mone. As there are great variety of f{pecies of this animal, fo 
thele {pecies differ from each other in their form. ‘The bodies 
of fome of them are hemi/pherical, others cylindrical, and others 

fhaped likeatig. “Ti.ciriubttance likewiie diilers ; for fome are 
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tiff and gelatinous, others fleflhy and mufcular; but they are 
all capable of altering their fhape, when they extend their bo- 
dies and claws in fearch of their food. We find them on our 
rocky coafts at low water, fixed in the fhallows to fome folid 
fubftance, by a broad bafe like a fucker ; but they can fhift 
their fituation, though their movement is very flow. 

¢ They have only one opening, which is in the center of the 
uppermoft part, of the animal; round this are placed rows of 
flelhy claws; this cpening is the mouth of the animal, and is 
capable of great extenfion : it is amazing to fee what large thell 
fh fome of them can fwallow, fuch as mufcles, cr abs, &c. 
when it has fucked out the fifh, it throws back the fhells 
through the fame pafiage. Through this opening it likewife 

roduces its young ones alive, already furnifhed with little 
claws; which, as foon as they fix themfelves, they begin to 
extend in fearch of food. 

¢ They are found all round the coafts of England; but the 
coafts of Suffex and Cornwall furnifh us with the greateft va- 
ricties of them. ‘The iflands in the Weft Indies are likewife 
remarkable for many kinds of them, as appear from the ciffe- 
rent forts fent to your lordfhip by Mr. Greg. 

‘ Doctor Gaertner, F. R.S. who has defcribed four f{pecies 
of the Eneglifh ones in the Phil. Tranf fays they have the re- 
matkable properiy of renewing their claws when they are cut 
off; and ranks them, perhaps very properly, un nce genus 
of the Hydra of Linnzeus, or frefh-water polype: which I thall 
now give a fhort defcription of, that we may judge how near 
wal lordfhip’s new animal approaches to both of thefe. 

The Hydra, or frefh-wat-r polype, is that extraordinary 
snimal fo well known to the curious, from the difcoveries of 
Mr. Abraham Trembley, F. R. S. in its re-production after it 
had been cut into pieces. When it is extended, it is of a 
worm-fhaped figure, and of the fame tender fubft ance with the 
horns of a commen {nail. 

‘ It adheres by one end like a fucker to water plants and 
other fubftances: the other end, which ts the head, is =. 
rounded by many arms or feelers placed like rays round a cente 
this center is its mouth, and with thefe arms, which are senile 
of great extenfion, it feizes fmall worms end water infects, and 
brings them toits mouth ; often {wallowing bodies larger than 
itfelf: when the food is disefted in the ftomach, it returns the 
remains of the animals it feeds on, through its mouth again 
having no other vifible paflaze from i's hody. 

Their manner of multiplying ¢ is from eges, which they 
salean in autumn; but the moft common is from their fides, 
in which there firft appear fmall knobs, or papille; as the fe 
increafe in length, lit le fibres are feen rifing out of the circum- 
ference of their heads, which they foon ufe to procure food, 
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When they are thus arrived at a mature ftate, they fend forth 
other young ones from their fides: fo that though many of 
them foon fall off, and provide for theméelves, yet the animal 
frequently branches out into a numerous offspring, gtowing out 
of one common parent, each of which notonly procures nou- 
rifhment for itfelf, but for the whole family. 

‘ I come now to your lordfhip’s new animal; and, for the 
fatisfaction of the Royal Society, lay before them one of your 
lordfhip’s {pecimens preferved in fpirits, with a diflection of one 
of them, to fhew its internal ftruGure, together with three 
{pecies of Actinia, or animal flowers, fent to your lordfhip from 
the new ceded-iflands. 

‘ ‘This compound animal, which is of a tender flefhy fub- 
ftance, confifts of many tubular bodies, {welling gently towards 
the upper part, and ending like a bulb, or very finall onion; on 
the top of cach is its mouth, furrounded by one or two rows of 
tentacles, or claws, which when contracted look like circles of 
beads. 

¢ The lower part of all thefe bodies have a communication 
with a firm flefhy wrinkled tube, which fticks falt to the rocks, 
and fends forth other flefhy tubes, which creep along them in 
various directions. Thefe are full of different {izes of thefe re- 
markable animals, which rife up irregularly in groupes near to 
one another. 

‘ This adhering tube, that fecures them faft to the rock, or 
fhelly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The knobs that we 
obferve, are formed in feveral parts of it, by its infinuating it- 
felf into the inequalities of the coral rock, or by grafping pieces 
of fhells, part of which ftill remain in it, with the fle(hy fub- 
ftance grown over them. 

¢ This fhews us the inftinc&t of nature, that direéts thefe 
animals to preferve themfelves from the violence of the waves, 
not unlike the anchoring of mufcles, by thcir fine filken fila- 
ments, thatend in fuckers; or rather like the fhelly bafes of the 
Serpula, or worm-fhell, the tree oyfter, and the flipper barni- 
cle, &c. whofe bafes conform to the fhape of whatever fub- 
fiance they fix themfelves to, grafping ic faft with their tefta- 
ceous claws, to withftand the fury of a ftorm. 

¢ When we view the infide of this animal difleéted length- 
ways, we find a little tube likea gullet leading from the mouth 
to the ftomach, from whence there rife eight wrinkled {mall guts, 
in a circular order, with a ycllowifh foft fubftance in them; 
thefe bend ever in the form of arches towards the lower part of 
the bulb, from whence they may be traced downwards, to the 
narrow part of the upright tube, till they come tothe flefhy 
adhering tube, where fome of them may be perceived entering 
into a papilla, or the beginning of an animal of the like kind, 
mot probably to convey it nourifhment, till it is — with 
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claws: the remaining part of thefe flender guts are continued 

on inthe flefhy tube, without doubt for the fame purpofe of 

producing and fupporting more young ones trom the fame com- 
mon parent. 

¢ The many longitudinal fibres, that we difcover lying paral- 
Jel to each other, on the infide of the femi-tranfparent fkin, are 
all inferted in the {everal claws round the antmal’s mouth, and 
are plainly the tendons of the mufcles, for moving and directing 
the claws, at the will of the animal; thefe may be likewife 
traced down tothe adhering tube. 

‘ As this fpecimen has been preferved in fpirits, the colour of 
the animal when living cannot certainly be known; it is at 
prefent of a pale yellowifh brown. 

¢ With regard to its name, it may be called actinia fociata, or 
the clufter animal flower. 

‘ Among the critics, my lord, I am aware of this; that it 
may be faid, that an animal compounded of many animals has 
not a very philofopbical found. But it is well known to thofe, 
who underftand the nature of zoophytes ; that there are many 
kinds of thefe animals, as well fuch as fwim about freely, as 
fuch as are hxt to rocks and fhells inthe fea, that havea great 
many mouths in the form of polypes, and yet are but fingle 
animals ; fuch as the great variety of Pennatulas, or fea pens, 
among thofe that fwim about, and moft of the Sertularias, 
Gorgonias, with many others, among thofe that are fixt. 
Yet this new animal of your lordfhip’s ditfers very much from 
the generality of thefe. I think I may compare it, to {peak in 
the flyle of thofe who maintain that zoophytes vegetate, toa 
timber tree, that fends out at a diftance round it many fuckers 
from its roots, which fuckers coming in time to be trees, thefe 
may and will, with propriety, be reckoned fo many diftinét 
trees, though connected at their roots with the parent tree, and 
that without any abfurdity.’ 

The particular fubjects of this and the preceding paper, are 
illuftrated by a number of elegant engravings. 

Ait. 43. Part of a Letter from W. Watfon, M. D. F. R. S. to 
Joln Huxham, M.D. F. R. 8S. at Plymouth, giving fome Ac- 
count of the late Cold Weather. Dated London, 14. Feb. 1767. 
In the fevere froft of 1739, the loweft degree to which the 

mercury funk was 13”, according to the obfervations of Lord 

Charles Cavendifh.—‘* Seven degrees, fays Dr. Watfon, is the 

loweft point at which I have heard the thermometer ftood any 

where in England during the late froft.—Mr. Whitehurft, in 

the 28th article of this volume of the Tranfaétions, (fee p. 421.) 

mentions a much greater degrce of cold, which occurred during 

the fame frof{t.~‘I here is added to this article, an abftraét from a 

meteorological diary kept at Plymouth.—From this it appears 

that the depth of rain in the year 1766, was inches 35.07 in 
rt. 
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Art. 45. Of the Increafe and Moi tality of the Inhabitants of the 
fftind of Madeira. By Dr. Thomas Heberden, F. R. 8, 

The ifland of Madeira feems to be well adapted for obfer- 
vations of this kind.—From an exact furvey, made in the be. 
ginning of the year 1767, the number of inhabitants was 
64614; who may all be fuppofed to live and die in the fame 
place where they received their exiftence, for the acceffion of 
ftrangers and the emigration of the natives, are fo equally in- 
confiderable, as to be of no confequence in the general calcu- 
fation.—According to Dr. Heberden’s obfervations, the annual 
increafe is g07¢ ; and the number of inhabitants is doubled, in 
$4 years 4 months and 25 days.—For other particulars we 
muft refer our readers to the paper itfelf. 

Art. 46. 4a Account of fome very large Foffil Teth, found in 


North America, and defcribed ly Peter Collinfin, F.R. 8. 

‘There can be no doubt but that the gicat teeth, or tufks, of 
fine ivory, fome near teven feet long, which are found at a 
place, called by the Indians, The great Buffalees Lick, are the 
teeth of the Elephant.—* /t is very remarkable, fays our au- 
thor, that none of the molares, or grinding teeth of elephants, 
are difeovered with thefe tufks; but great numbers of very large 
pronged teeth of foine vaft animals are only found with them, 
which have no refemblance to the molares, or grinding teeth, 
of any great animal yet known. 

‘ As no living elephants have ever been feen or heard of in 
ail America, fince the Europeans have known that country, nor 
_ any creature like them ; and there being no probability of their 
having been brought from Africa, or Afia; and as it is impof- 
ible that elephants could inhabit the country where  thefe 
bones and teeth are now found, by reafon of the feverity of the 
Winters, it feems incomprehenfible how they came there.’ 

‘Phe next article contains further obfervations, by the fame 
gentleman, on the fame fubject.— And the laft article under this 
head, exhibits a catalogue of the fifty plants from Chelfea gar- 
cen, which are annually prefented to the Royal Society by the 
worfhipful company of Apothecaries. 

NatuRAL PHILosopuy. 

Art. 4. An Attempt to account for the univerfal Deluze, ty Ed- 
award King, E/g; of Lincoln’s-Inn, F. R. 8S. 

Dr. Burnet’s imaginary fhell, which being broken, gave 
way for the waters of the aby({s to rufh out ;—Mr. Whifton’s 
comet, the tail of which he fuppofes to be fo greatly condented, 
2s to afford a quantity of water fufficient for the purpofe ;—and 
Nir. Ray’s change of the center of gravity of the earth :—are 
the three principal theories which have been advanced to ac- 
count forthe deluge.—Mr. King, diffatisfied with thefe theories, 
calls in to his affiftance the powerful aid of an earthquake : and 
aitcr mentioning a number of facts to prove the ana? 
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fubterraneous fires, and their frequently burfting out in earth- 
quakes, he thus lays down his hypothefis.— ¢ The fuppofition 
therefore, which I am about to advance, founded on thefe fa@s, 
is this ; that ort: vinally Almighty God created this earth with 
fea and land nearly in the fame proportion as they now remain, 
and that it continued in that ftate for many ages, during which 

the bottom of the fea became covered with fhells, and various 
heterozeneous bodies; that from the firft of its creation there 
were alfo many fubterraneous fires formed within the bowels of 
the earth ; and that, at the appointed time, thele fires burfting 
forth at once with great violence, under the fea, raifed up the 
bottom of the ocean, fo as to pour out the waters over the face 
of what was before dry Jand, which by that means became fea, 
and has perhaps continued fo ever fince, as that which was be- 
fore the flood the bottom of the fea, probably from that time 
has continued to be continent and dry land.’ 

A confiderable part of this paper is taken up in an{wering 
the ob}: ctions which may bemade te this theory. 

Art. 5. An Attempt to account for the Formation of Spars and 
Cryfta's. By Edward King, ch ae ergs sinn, FL R. S. 

Our Author’s theory is bricfly this: that the cryftalline or 
faline corpufcles in a fluid fate, ir aac fome porous ftone 
till they come to acavity, there they reft and are formed into 
thefe bodies. —It is known, that the Briftol ftones grow within 
the hollow cavity of {ome other rough {tone ; that the | fubftance of 
the external ftone is porous, and frequently fo ftrongly impreg- 
nated with cryftaltine corpu: fcles, that they elitter amony the 
earthy particles, when held up to the light. —This theory is 
further confirmed by obfervations on the matrices of {pars, cryf- 
tals, and a varicty of precious ftone: 

Art. 37. On the Fermaticn of i re Py Alexander Dalry yrpiey 
Efguire. Communicated ty C. Marton, M. "D. S. R. S§. 

The origin of iflands in general, is not the point to be dif- 
culled ; but of low, flat, iflands, in the wide ocean ; fuch as 
are mot of thofe hidherts difcovered in the vaft South-Sea.— 
Whar firft led our Author to this wage was the obfervation 
a Abdul Roobin, a S<olvo pilot; that all iflands, lying off the 

\. E. coaft of Borneo, had at to the eaftward of them.— 
a iflands being covered to the weftward by Borneo; the 
winds from that quarter do not attack them with violence. But 
the N. E. winds, turbling in the billows from a wide ocean, 
heap up the coral with which thofe feas are filled.—Hence co- 
ral banks. —Coral banks alfo grow, bya quick progreffion, to- 
wards the furface ; but the wine, heaping up the coral trom 
deeper water, chiefly accelerate the formation of thefe into 
fhoals and iflands . iia Sits 

© I have 
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‘ Ihave feen, fays Mr. Dalrymple, thefe coral banks in ajj 


the ftages ; fome in deep water, others with few rocks appear. 
ing above the furface, fome juft formed into iflands, without 
the leaft appearance of vegetation, and others, from fuch as 
have a few weeds on the higheft part, to thofe which are cover. 


ed with large timber, with a bottomlefs fea, at a piftol fhot dif. 
tance. 


‘ The loofe coral, rolled inward by the billows in large pieces, . 


will ground, and the reflux being unable to carry them away, 
they become a bar to coagulate the fand, always found inter- 
mixed with coral; which fand, being eafieft raifed, will be 
Jodged at top. When the fand bank is raifed by violent ftorms, 
beyond the reach of common waves, it becomes a refting place 
to vagrant birds, whom the fearch of prey draws thither. The 
dung, feathers, &c. increafe the foil, and prepare it for the re- 
ception of accidental roots, branches, and feed, caft up by the 
waves, or brought thither by birds. Thus iflands are formed ; 
the leaves and rotten branches, intermixing with the fand, form 
in time a Jight black mould, of which in general thefe iflands 
confift, more fandy, as lefs woody; and when full of large 
trees, with a greater proportion of mould. 

‘ Cocoa nuts, continuing long in the fea without lofing their 
vegetative powers, are commonly to be found in fuch iflands ; 
particularly as they are adapted to all foils, whether fandy, 
rich, or rocky.’ 

* Abdul Roobin’s obfervation points out another circum- 
fiance, which may be ufeful to navigators ; by confideration of 
the winds to which any iflands are moft expofed, to form a pro- 
bable conjecture which fide has deepeft water ; and from a view 
which fide has the fhoals, an idea may be formed which winds 
sage with moft violence.’ D 

[To be continued. ] ‘ 





Dr. Lind’s Effay on the Difcafes incident to Europeans in hot Cli- 
mates, concluded: See Review for laft Month. 


R. Lind begins the fecond part of this work with the fol- 
lowing general obfervations. 1. That the difeafes of 
firangers in different climates bear a great fimilitude to each 
other; and that the violence of the fevers and fluxes, with 
which they are often afflicted, depends in a great meafure upon 
the degrees of heat and moifture, but efpecially on the nature 
of the foil and of the winds.—2. That there is fcarcely any 
country, which has not its healthy and pleafant feafons.—3. 
That the moft unhealthy fpots in the world have in their neigh- 
bourhood, and often at no great diftance, places which afford 

a fecure retreat and protection from difeafes and death.— 
¢ Strangers 
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‘ Strangers therefore, fays he, fhould always leave thofe un- 
healthy fpots for a few months during the frckly feafon, until 
they become well inured to the climate. This removal to a 
fnall diftance from the feat of ficknefs promifes a fecurity at 
leat equally certain with the method now taken by Europeans, 
of fhutting themfelves up in their houfes, and having no com- 
munication with the natives, during the rage of the plague in 
Turkey. It is likewife a precaution, upon which the abjclute 
fafety of ftrangers in unhealthy climates may alone depend. 

¢ One cannot, without aftonifhment, fee the abfurdity of 
mankind, in never thinking of this fo fimple and eafy a method, 
which their own obfervations muft have every day pointed out 
to them: yet our factories abroad have never paid any attention 
to it, and a proper method of doing it has never been recom- 
mended to them.’ 

After thefe general obfervations, Dr. Lind praceeds to prove 
by a number of facts, that the fea air is gencrally wholeiome, 
though the adjacent land air be very unhealthy : when the fick 
feafon therefore returns, he recommends a floating factory as an 
effe€tual means for preferving a great number of lives. —Our 
Author further obferves, that in fome fevers a change of air is 
abfolutely and immediately neceflary ; and that without this, the 
beft medicines will be found ineffectual, the impure air ftilk 
operating fo as to. counteract every means of relief.—* Upon the 
whole, fays Dr. Lind, the immediate removal of the patient 
from a bad air, as foon as he is.perceived to be affected by it, 
into the infirmary fhip, will, in all probability, render fis dif- 
eafe mild, and eafily curable, and his recovery fpeedy and perfe&, 
The conftitution thus preferved, will at length become fo fea- 
foned and habituated to the climate in a courfe of time, that it 
will be rendered much lefs. fufceptible of any injurious impref- 
fions either of the air or foil.—One merchant, factor, or fol- 
dier, thus conftitutionally naturalized to the country, becomes: 
more ufeful, and his fervices may be more depended upon there,, 
than ten newly arrived unfeafoned Europeans.’ 

Our author next proceeds to point out a method of prevent- 
ing the mortality which attends unhealthy fituations, where the: 
advantages of a floating faétory cannot be enjoyed.—* There 
are many, fays he, who inhabit either inland places, at a great: 
diftance from the fea; or where they cannot have the benefit of 
afecurity on that element, from the want of a fafe anchorage 
for fhips, at the neceflary diftance from the fhore; or, where 
falt and unwolefome marfhes are formed by frequent inunda- 
tions of the fea; or where the fhores are lined with ftinking 
ooze, mud, and aquatic weeds or plants of a noxious quality. 

‘ Now in all thofe places, during the fickly feafons, Euio- 
peans muft retire into the country, at {ome fmall dittance from. 
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fuch unwholefome marfhes and foul fhores.’—Such a retreat i3 
to be met with in almoft every part of the world ; which oy; 
Author proves by a variety of inftances. 

‘ The weary traveller, fays he, even in fome parts of the fy]. 
try defarts of Arabia, may, in the middle of fummer, behold 
from afar the fummits of the Pertian and Turcomanian 
mountains, covered with fnow, and their fides lined with a 
refrefhing verdure, which is conftantly fanned with a pure and 
temperate air. 

¢ Mott of our principal factories in the Eaft Indies have ip 
their neighbourhood places of eafy and fate retreat from ficknef 
during the wet feafon. la Sumatra, fort Marlborough affords 
a retreat tolerably fafe and convenient, at the diftance only of 
three or four miles from our moft fickl, fettlement of Bencuo. 
Jen: in which fort the Englifh merchonts ought conftantly to 
fleep during that feafon, and for fome time after it; while 
others who choofe it may go to Sillebar. “The unhealthy town 
of Calcutta, in bengal, has in its neighbourhood the healthy 
fituations of Barafat and Garatte ; where the gentlemen rediding 
at Bengal fhould retire, in the months of September and Octo- 
ber. ) 

« The Dutch at Batavia, for the benefit of a quick and eafy 
conveyance of fuch as are in a convaleicent ftate, have made 
an excellent road, for 70 miles, leading from tat city to the 
mountains, equal to any turnpike road in England: but it were 
to be wifhed, that not only convalefcents, but fuch fick perfons 
whofe eafes will admit of fo long a journey, were alfo fent thi- 
ther, or at Jeaft to the more healthy fituation of Cercbon, Sa- 
maring, or Tanjapour, in its neighbourhood. 

¢ The Englith factory at Bombay enjoys the benefit cf hav- 
ing feveral riling grounds near them, from whence, during the 
rainy feafons, they may in fafety bebold the adjacent country 
covered with water; the recefs of which leaves innumerable 
pools of ftagnating water, full of frogs and dead fih, whofe 
itench proves very injurious to European conflitutions. 

© Within nine miles of Madras ftands the Mount S:. Tho- 
mas, jufily eftecemed for its air, the Montpclier of ali the Eng- 
lifh fettlements in India. Perfons labouring under a viol. nt in- 
termitung fever at Bengal, are no fooner brought to Madres, 
than their diftemper commonly leaves them. Such as have been 
rcduced to fo great weaknefs as to be under the necefity to be 
carried up to St. Thomas’s Mount, have in three or four days 
acquired fuch a degree of health and dtrength, as to be able of 
themfelves to afcend 127 fleps, made in that rock for the more 
eafy accefs to this paradife of Health. 

‘ Not only continents, but moit of the lar 
quarter of the world, have ridges of hig 
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ait proves healthy to European conftitutions. But we fhall treat 
only at prefent of thofe poflefled by the Englifh in the Weft 
Indies. 

‘ | have already mentioned Monks Hill in Antigua, as a fafe 
retreat from ficknefs in that ifland. We have alfo taken notice 
of the wholefomenefs of the air in the mountains of Dominica; 
and it is to be hoped, that as foon as Granada and the Grena- 
dines (which have lately proved fo fatal to the Englifh planters} 
are cleared of woods, due attention will be given to fituations 
fo eligible for houfes; the advantages of which we have fo 
ftrongly pointed out : we fhall then hear nothing more of fatal 
difeafes {weeping off the inhabitants of thefe iflands. In Bar- 
badoes there is a hill called Scotland, or the Highlands, where 
the air is purer, and more wholefome, than in any other place 
of that pleafant and healthy ifland.’ 

That our Readers may form a juft idea of the direCtions given 
by Dr. Lind, for the prefervation of Europeans in unhealthy 
climates, we fhall tranfcribe the fourth fection of this fecond 


part, which contains, 


An Application of all the Direétions ox this Head to the [land of 
‘Famaica. 

¢ Jamaica, as the Doctor obferves, has one continued 
ridge of mountains running through it, from eaft to weit, 
befides fome fmaller hills. On the fides of thofe mountains 
the air is temperate and cool; while the vallies are {corched 
up with exceflive heat, or covered with violent rains. Part 
of this mountainous ridge is at no great diftance from Spa- 
nih Town, the capital, nor from Kingfton, or Port-Royal, the 
principal fea-port. 

“Jt appears from what has been faid, of the healthy quality 
of the atr.on the mountains in the torrid zone, that if chofea 
{pots of ground on thofe mountains were fet apart, fome for the 
recefs of families in health, and others for the reception of the 
fick, the moft beneficial confequences would thence refult to all 
the white inhabitants of that ifland. 

© We do not recommend a retreat to the barren, cold and 
bleak fummits of the Blue Mountains; where the fudden tran- 
lition from the fcorching heats in the vallics or woods, to fo in- 
tenfe a degree of cold, muft be injurious to the conititution : 
nor to fuch an heighth, as where the vapours are condenfed in- 
to mifts or clouds. 

* But we recommend the moving into a more temperate and 
pleafant fituation: where the heat of the day feldom exceeds 
79 degrees on Farenheit’s thermometer, and the cold of the 
uizht is not under 54 degrees on the fame fcale: where the 
ground is altogether cleared from wood, and has no faznating 
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water above or near its furface: where the foil is rich, fertile 
and favourable to the cultivation of European plants, and re 
the health of European animals: and laftly, where fheep brought 
from England ftili retain, without any inconvenience, thei; 
fleecy covering. 

© There are large flat {pots of ground in thofe mountains 
which, by induftry and cultivation, might be converted into 
the moft healthy and delightful rural retirements. In fuch 
places on thofe hills, where at prefent the chillnefs of the even- 
ing renders a fire comfortable, and requifite to an European 
conftitution, the improvement of the foil would gradually mend 
the quality of the air. 

‘ Governors, newly arrived at Jamaica, of whom many have 
died foon after their landing, or any gentleman who can afford 
to keep a horfe or carriage, after doing bufinefs at Spanith 
Town or Kingfton, might, before fun-fet, return to fuch a 
healthy and pleafant country feat as is here recommended ; tak- 
mg the precaution of never fleeping elfewhere during a fickly 
feafon. 

‘ But without refpect to a governor, or any other particular 
perfon, if we confider this propofition in a more extenfive point 
of view, and the benefit arifing from it, in preferving a multi- 
tude of lives, the greatnefs of the object demands the moft fe- 
rious attention. ‘Ihough the ifland of Jamaica is at prefent 
much healthier than formerly, yet in certain months of the year 
it is infefted with fevers and fluxes; and in fome years thofe 
difeafes prove epidemical and very fatal. It will likewife be 
found, that the moft certain means of preferving fuch a number 
ef Europeans as frequent that ifland, nay their only fecurity 
eonfits in this,x— That thofe whofe circumftances and bufinefs 
will permit, fhould retire, efpecially during the night feafon, 
to fuch places for health, until they are feafoned to the climate; 
and that others, who cannot afford this precaution, be imme- 
diately removed thither when taken ill, 

¢ The fick at Kingfton or Port-royal may be carried in an 
eafy and commodious vehicle, fix or feven miles to the hills in 
the parifh of Leoganie ; or they may have the benefit of water 
carriage to Port Paflage, and from thence be conveyed to the 
hills near Spanifh Town, when proper houfes are built for their 
accommodation in that cool and wholefome air. 

¢ It is certain that a perfon afflicted with a fever or flux will 
be much lefs endangered by being conveyed 20 miles on his 
bed, ina proper carriage, than by continuing 20 hours in the 
air which produced his diftemper. 

¢ The immediate removal of the patient in fuch cafes into 
another air, often abates the moft alarming fymptoms of the 
difeafe, and that even in a few hours time. 

2 ¢ Wher 
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¢ When the Lion, Spence, and fome other fhips of war, 
were employed at Port Antonio, in the ifland of Jamaica, in 
clearing Navy-Ifland of wood, in order to build wharfs and 
ftore-houfes in that place, many of the men, when cutting 
down the wood, were feized at once with a fever and delirium. 
This phrenzy attacked a man fo fuddenly, and with fo much 
fury, that with his hatchet, if not prevented, he would have 
cut to pieces the perfons who ftvod near him. Orders were if- 
fucd, that as foon as the men were thus feized, they fhould be 
bled, and immediately fent on board their refpective Per The 
confequence was, that all who were carried on board quickly 
recov ened whereas thofe who remained on fhore, either died, 
or fuffered a dangerous fit of ficknefs, 

¢ During the lat war, it was no uncommon thing fer fix or 
eight of the centinels who were pofted in the marfh where 
Greenwich hofpital in Jamaica ftands, to be taken ill in one 
night, with copious vomitings or purgings, a delirium, and all 
the alarming fymptoms of a violent fever ; of which they reco- 
vered in fome hours after they were removed to Kingfton, 

‘ But fhould a change into a purer air not produce fuch imme- 
diate effects, it will at “leatt mitigate the fymptoms of the fever : 
the ufe of medicines will be attended with more fuccefs; the 
patient wili recover fooner, and will more fpeedily regain a vi- 
gorous ftate of health. 

‘ { fhall here infert an obfervation, communicated to me by 
avery fenfible man, who refided long in Jamaica. 

“© [ have often obferved the poor feamen in the merchant- 
fervice to recover from the yellow fever, folely by having the 
beneht of a free and conftant admiffion ot the cool fea air into a 
fhip anchored at a diftance from the fhore, where they lay ut- 
terly deftitute of every affiftance in ficknefs, and even of com- 
mon neceflaries, having nothing but cold water to drink, and 
not fo much as a bed to lie upon; while gentlemen newly ar- 
rived from Engiand,, by being fhut up in fmall, clofe, fuffo- 

cating chambers at K inefton or Port-royai, expired, with the 
—_ mafs of their blood diflolved, and flowing from every 
pafe3 the ftifing heat of their room having produced a ftate of 
univerfal putrefaction i in the body even before death.” 

© What | have here faid of Jamaica is applicable to every un- 
healthy fpot of ground, and to all our iflands and plantations, 
both in the Eaft and Weft Indies.’ 

In the third part, Dr. Lind gives his directions for the cure 
of thofe difeafes which attack ftrangers in hot climates.—Thefe 
are, fevers, fluxes, the dry belly-ache, the tetanus and locked- 
jaw, and the barbiers, which is a particular fpecies of paralytic 
affection. —Our Author treats briefly of each of thefe, and con- 
Rey. Dec. 1708. Gg cludes 
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cludes with directions for the benefit of thofe whofe conttitutions 
have been impaired abroad. 

In the account of agues which is delivered in the appendix, 
we have fome good obfervations with refpect to the ufe of the 
bark. Our Author clearly proves, that the dropfy, jaundice, 
bilious concretions, and other chronic diftempers, which have 
without foundation been attributed to the bark, are in truth the 
effects of bad air, the long continuance of the ague, or negleé& 
in giving the bark. 

He likewife points out the good effects of an opiate, when ad- 
miniftered during the hot fit of anintermittent. 1. It fhortens, 
fays he, and abates the fit. 2. !t relieves the head, takes off 
the burning heat, and p:oduces a more kindly fweat. 3. It gives 
an eafy and refrefhing fleep. 4. It procures a more compleat in- 
termiffion, and renders a much Jefs quantity of the bark necef- 
fary.—The opiate taken during the intermiffion has no good 
effect; but if taken half an hour after the commencement ot the 
hot fit, it produces the whole of its good effect.—It preferves 
the conftitution fo entirely uninjured, fays our Author, that 
fince I ufed opium in agues, neither a dropfy or jaundice has 
attacked any of my patients. 

The appendix likewife contains our Author’s propofa!s for 
preventing a want of frefh water and a fearcity of provifions at 
iea.— The firft of thefe is to be effected by iimple diftillation. 
‘ In the year 1761, I was fo fortunate as to difcover, that fea- 
water, fimply diftilicd, without the addition of any ingredient, 
afforded a water as pure and wholefome as that obtained from 
the beft f{prings.’—And the inconvenience from a fcarcity of 
provifions will be in fome meafure prevented, if every fhip is 
fupplied with a certain quantity of powder of falop, and port- 
able foop. 

Upon the whele, this Effay on Difeafes incidental to Eu- 
ropeans in Hot Climates, contains many ufeful facts and obfer- 
vations ; 4 proper attention to which, we hope, will render 
lefs fatal, thofe malignant epidemics, which too frequently 
make great havock in hot and unhealthy climates. D 

® 





Another Traveller ! Or, Curfory Remarks and Tritical Od/erva- 
tions made upon a Fourney through Part of the Netherlands, im 
the latter End of the Year 1766. By Coriat Junior. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Johufon, &c. 1768. 


pica gone Travels feem now to be coming into 
, ) vogue; and, indeed, we fhall rejoice to fee a final period 
put to thofe dull details of poft-ftages, and churches, and pic- 
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ture-catalocues, with which books of travels heretofore chiefly 
abounded ; Jet them all, as Milton fays, be 
~- hurld, 

With hoods and cowls, to th’ backfide of the world. 

The fprightly, the humorous, the fentimental Yorick, was 
the firft who had fente and tafte enough to quit the beaten pack- 
horfe path; and the ingenious author of the prefent travels has 
the good fortune to follow him at no defpicable rate. ‘There 
have becn many imitators of that celebrated original ; but none 
who, in our opinion, have caught fo much of his manner and 
fpirit as Mr. Coriat, Junior ; although (to deal as juftly with our 
readers, as we would wifh to do with every writer of whom we 
have occafion to deliver our fentiments) we do not think the 

refent Traveller equal to Yorick, in any refpect, except in the 
folidity of his Judgment, the chattity of his pen, and the moral 
caft of his obfervations. In the original gaicty of his humour, 
and the peculiar droll turn of his fpirit and jocularity, we muft 
not expect to fee him rivalled ; and in the delicacy too, as well 
as the force of his pathetic and tender ftrokes, perhaps no mortal 
ever equalled, or even refembled him. 

Mr. Coriat has humour, tco; but in this he has the misfor- 
tune of appearing as a copyift; and, moreover, the ferious 
parts, the fhades of his work, may, perhaps, be thought to bear 
too great a proportion tothe lighter touches. Tohe ftripes of the 
latter are, indeed, narrower than thofe of the former caft; but 
they are not ill contrafted with each other: and, on the whole, 
we think the ftuff, or the filk, if the ingenious manufacturer 
rather chufes to have it called fo, may (to borrow a phrafe from 
our obliging friend Mr. Luteftring, of Ludgate-hill) be pro- 
nounced a very pretty pattern. 

Coriat Funior! our Readers will exclaim, pray who was 
Coriat Senior? why, truly, he was fo odd a character, that 
our Author's owning him for a relation, gives us a favourable 
opinion of his modefty and humility. “Yom was reaily a drol! 
genius, a great traveller, and publifhed his Crudities, as he fu- 
cctioufly ftyled his works, with the good-natured view of mak- 
ing his Readers as merry as he was himfelf. His wit and piea- 
fantry, however, were of the lower rates, bordering a little on 
buffoonry, or fo; but he was, neverthelefs, often very divert- 
ing, and would make you laugh, where drunken Larnaby’s 
Journal would only force a fmile, at the moft.—Our Author 
has given the following brief fketch of his venerable anceftor’s 
character : 

‘ Tam but a poor fcholar, God help me! my old namefake, 
honeft Tom Coriat, was-a very great one—honeft Tom! who 
was certainly a wifer man than the world thought him; and a 
better, than many of thofe that laughed at him--ywhe not con- 
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tented with being laughed at, at home, chofe to take ores: 
{irides * upon the continents of Europe and Afia, and doube- 
lefsfets folks a tittering wherever he went. 

‘ Tom pofleft one part of Falftafie’s chara&er in a very 
eminent degree; and if he was not over witty himfelf, he was 
the true caule that wit was in other men +. 

‘© Tom was the jig-makcer of the court—the vice of every co- 
medy, and the punch of every puppet-fhew of his time; whe- 
ther acted by lords and ladies at St. James’s, by aldermen and 
their wives in their Guildhall, by poets and their punks in tae 
verns, or by grave heads of houfes and their fellows in the uni- 
Verfities. 

© Poor Tom! as many of us know, lived about a hundred 
and fifty years fince—When, or where, or in what manner he 
died, nobody can tell with any certainty. 

‘ Tom was a great Grecian, and little lefs a Latinift :—and 
indeed the knowledge of fome one or two more, befides the 
mother tongue is abfolutely neceflary in travelling.’ 

We have fpoken of Mr. Coriat Junior, as an humourous, a 
ferious, and a moral writer; and we fhall now proceed to give 
a {pecimen or two from this relation of his travels ; from whence 
our readers may be able to form fome judgment of the manner 
yn which he has acquitted himfelf, in each of the above men- 
tioned refpects. 

Inhis fecond chapter, Mr. Coriat profefles to have indulged 
‘ his fancy upona fubject, which fome of his readers may pof- 
fibly take home to themfelves.’"—* There is fomething, fays he, 
extremely aukward in the firft fetting out upon a journey, to 
perfons unaccuftomed to travel—the fenfations they are feized 
with are many, and mix ina confufed varicty. 

‘ People that are for the moft part confined to one fpot, have 
their anxicties either about bufineis, or pleafure in fucceflion— 
the completion of the one ferves as an incitement to the other 
and the event of cither being forefeen, the pleafure is doubled 
by anticipation. 

‘ But place a Londoner, who has never paffed the verge of 
Windfor or St Alban’s, into the York fly, and he is immediately 
feized with the apprelrentfion of a thoufand evils which can 
never happen at once—the farther he is whecled beyond his ken, 
the greater is his trouble; and the counting of the mile ftones, 


* © He traverfed a great part of Europe and Afia on foot.’ 

+ £ See the verfes, iome of which are incomparably humourous, pre- 
fixed to his Cradities, ato. Lead. 1611—or a re-publication of the 
fame with additions, under the title of 74e Odcombian Banquet ; difbed 
foorth by Thomas the Coriat, 4to. 161:1—Alfo the works ot Jobe 
Yaylor, the Warer-Poct, fol, Lond. 1630.” 
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which may be very entertaining to fome, heightens. his embir- 
milment, and only proves that he is fo much farther removed 
from the only place where he would chufe to live and die. 

¢ Being got fifty miles from the capital, he begins to contem- 
plate, what a terrible thing it muft be to die in\a ftrange coun- 
try !—and is furprized to fee the other paflengers {wallowing the 
coffee, grounds and all, andcalling about them for more toaft 
and butter. —He can neither eat nor drink—his fcllow-travellers 
commiferating his.unhappy cafe, conclude the gentleman is fick 
with having rode backwards—one prefcribes a dram of brandy— 
another, upon a fuppofition that coffee and toaft were too 
meagre, advifes him to call for a rafher of bacon and a tankard 
ef ale—henaufeates the thoughts of a rafher and ale, and con- 
tents himfelf with a glafs of {pring water anda few hartfhorn 
drops. 

‘ They proceed on their journey, and he grows worfe and 
worfe; infomuch that if any one was to afk what ailed him? 
he would be very much at a lofs for a reply—neverthelefs his 
fever increafes, and no James’s powder can be had !—he would 
fain lofe a little blood—but then what man in England can open 
avein like Mr. ? who had been fo many years furgeon to 
his, and his father’s family before ‘him. 

‘ One of the company obferving the defponding way he wag 
in, kindly made him an offer of a few carraway comfits and 
fome gingerbread nuts; at the bare mention whereof, he was 
fized with fuch a violent tooth-ach, that finding no Green- 
ough’s tincture at hand, it was feared he would go diftraéted 
with the pain. 

‘ The further apprehenfions of the coach breaking down, and 
thereby fracturing his fkull, or half a dozen of his limbs, and 
being taken up fpeechlefs—or efcaping the wonderful chance of 
a hundred to one of being robbed and having his brains blowa 
out, are melancholy companions upon a ftrange road, where 
accidents of alike nature have happened about—once in a cen- 
tury, 

‘ Perfons that are fo void of feeling as not to be fenfible of 
fuch apparent danger, may, after a jumble of feventy-or eighty 
miles, be able to make a tolerable good dinner; ‘but thofe whe 
are ftrongly poffeft of it cannot fo eafily fit down and fall to. 

‘ To force down alittle bit of bread pudding, for nature re- 
quires fomething, and a glafs of wine and water,.are full as muck 
as can be expected from one in fuch a fituation. 

* He now begins to find that there is much wind in his cafe, 
and would gladly expel it, and at the fame time comfort the 
bowels with alittle Daffy’s elixir taken at going to bed—but un- 
fortunately he forgot to bring a bottle with him. 
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‘ Every fancied want, and every remote danger is prefent 
with him, and the pleafure of the | journey, which is the imme- 
diate delight of every other paflenger, is the only thing to which 
he is totally abfent. 

‘ Atnight a warmed bed and a little fack-whey difpofe him 
to fleep, but not toreft. Here the frighted imagination knows 
no bounds.!—all our waking appiche ‘nfions are trivial to thofe 
which crowd upon the difturbed mind in 1 fleep. 

¢ There he beholds in one confufed {cene, hii dearly- beloved 
wife, weltring in her precious gore, murdered by villains, who 
took the advantage of his abfence !—his ineftimable china fugar 
difh and cover broke into a thouland pieces—ftocks tumbling! 
and his houfe in flames ! 

‘ In another, his bankers fhop fhut up '!—his children ina 
work-houfe !—his principal debtor in the gazette! and his fa- 
vourite dog Juba leading a blind man about tthe ftreets | 

© Whocan fupport fuch complicated woe ? 

¢ He wakes !—and can hardly perfuade himfelf that it is but 
a dream. 

‘ He would give a thoufand pounds to be that very inftant 
in London!—that’s impoffible—but for a thoufand pence he 
might be panlported thithe ‘rin a few hours. —-But thea the 
fhame of returni ng without having perfo med | h's journey. 

* The fecond d: ay he is become more tolerable to himfelf and 
fellow-travellers ; at the end of which . finds himleif at York, 
and begins to wonder how he got there ! 

‘ If I miftake not, there are fuch characters ; and the appli- 
cation is very ealy —Such people foauld flay at deme.’ 

Though, in the foregoing picture, the colouring may, by 
fome, be thou ght rather too hieh, yet we, who have the va- 
nity to pretend to a little connoiffeurfhip in thefe matters, do 
declare that we perceive nothing unnatural in the piece. Thole 
who have been generally converfant with the good men and true, 
of the city of Londen, (ima: iy Of whom have never becn farther 
from their counters than a Sabbetn-days journcy to Richmond or 

Vindfor, and who would think themieives conveyed cut of the 
world if -haply their travels extended 20 cr 30 miles farther 
than Barnet or Stains) will acknowle due that our painter 
hath hit off the likenefs of Meff. A. B. C. D. and Co. very 
well, 

Another {pecimen of his humour may be taken from chap. 
six: the defion of which is to fhew that ‘ fome folks are haity 
to condemn, in pre opurtion as they are flow to confider 5 and that 
the want of conformity may be. reckoned among their great 
wants. 

‘ What trifles, fays he, put us out of temper, and a 
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with ourfelves at home again, when we are in a manner but juft 
entered upon a journey ! 

¢ The traveller of every nation conftantly finds matter of 
exclamation in a foreign country, and which with jultice he 
may oppofe againft fome particular bleffing, or culture, or im- 

ort, or cuftom in his own. 

‘© What plenty of excellent provifions this province abounds 
with !—but, curfe their cooks !” fays the Englifhman. 

‘ Iam aftonifhed how well their markets are fupplied with 
fifh, when I confider the numbers that are daily fed from the 
waters—that it is even incorporated with their religion; and 
that fifh of all forts are notwithftanding cheap in comparifon 
with what they are in London, where foi the moft part they are 
confidered only as luxury !—but, *¢ d—mn their /oup maigre!” 
fays the Englifhman again. 

‘N. B. He is not obliged ta eat any, unlefs he chufes it. 

‘© How have theie fcoundrels,” meaning the publicans—(fays 
my countryman once more) ‘* the impudence to write over their 
doors, good Bruges- bier, — Ghent-bier-- Lovens-bier—and other 
beers—when, d—mn their bl—ds! it is well known there is 
not a drop of beer in all the country ?” 

¢ The warmth of this gentleman’s temper has tran{ported him 
a little too far—fince it is better known that the chief cities in 
Flanders and Brabant are famous for their beers —that the com- 
mon people drink nothing elfe—and that the Peterman’s-bier of 
Louvain is as celebrated over all that country as alderman Cal- 
vert’s and Sir Benjamin Trueman’s are over all the world.— 
But it feems the gentleman did not like it, and therefore was 
at liberty to leave it, and even to rai] at it—but not to annihi- 
late it. 

¢ The Frenchman in England acknowleges with abundance 
of fignificant nods and fhrugs, that our country is not entirely 
deftitute—-and with the utmoft ingenuity pronounces thar, 
“© Vraincnt ily a des bonnes chofes en Avglterre—mais le vin de 
France !—par d—!’—he fays no more—but leaves it to the 
imagination to work out, that the want of French wine, is 
fuch a want—as amounts to all the neceflurics of life put tog:- 
ther. 

© An Englifhman’s delicacy is fhocked the moment he arrives 
ata Flemifh inn, at being fhewn into a room with one, two, 
three, perhaps, four beds init. He rings the bell haftily—fum- 
mons the meiter to anfwer for the impertinence of his fervant-— 
and defires to be fhewn into a parlour, or, at leaft, into a room 
without a bed —Myn Heer aflures Milord that there is not fuch 
a room in his houie — unlefs he chufes to walk into the kitchen ! 
-—where is he to fleep?—** where he is !”—where is he to fup! 
‘Sin the fame places-unlefs he chufes to fup at the ordi- 
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nary.”—Are there any beds in that room too ?—moft probab! 
whexe are. —He d—ins their nafty fouls > in plain Enelith, and 
withes them all at the devil, and himicif fafe at home again ! 

This cannot fail to ditcompote t the fettied gravity of the 
Flemith holt—but he knows his place too well to return abufe 
for abufe. He contents himfelf with contemplating the majeft 
of the figure before him (who, for his faucy airs, would fain 
pafs for fomebedy) and thanks heaven that he was not born an 
Englifnman, if all are of the fame turbulent dilpotition, and 
alike ftrangers to conformity with his gueit.—** Would it were 
morning ! crics the peaceable hoft, and that the poit-chaife was 
at the door, that 1 might with a profound reverence with \ 
Jord a pon vorage, in return for his wifhing me and all my coun- 
trymen at the devil !” 

‘ Upen a tranfient view of the height of the bed-ftead, 
Milord fufpects fome trap—for a fhort. man muft clamber 
up, and a Jame man be lifted in—/’tis impoffible to reft 
in fafety—a pormen may roll out in his fleep, and tcn to one but 
he breaks his neck in the fall !—he has not as vet difcovered 
that the wifdom of the ftate has provided againft fuch accidents 
by ordaining fide-boards, as weil as head and foot- boards, to 
their beditcads. 

* But what are all thefe wants and inconveniencies compared 
with the mortification which I + fuffercd among the Barbarians? 
—trifles ! meer trifles ! 

‘ For their food—I muft own I relifhed it well enough. If 
the cookery was different to that to which | had been accuftom- 
ed, it went down very well for all that—and the variety was 
fuch, that if one difh did not fuit, why another did.—If the 
Leer is unpalatable to ftrangers—good w os er dafhed with wine, 
is, In my opinion, the better beverage—and if the latter is a- 
dulterated (as no doubt it is) I fhould be elad to know where it 
is not?—If any thing difeuftful appeared in eating in a bed- 
room, I was fure that the < only way to remove it from my fente, 
was to banifh it from my head, and not to think any more 
about it—and fo far was I from being r intimidated at the height 
of their ‘bed-fteads, that I deciare to you upon my word, I never 
flspt better in my life. 

Our author’s viiicto the eonvent of the devout fifters of our 
lady of the Cenception, in the neighbourhood of Oftende, gives 
rife tothe following natural and fentimental obfervations on 
nunneries. 

¢ By St. Godeliva*! faid I, ’tis monftrous, cruel, unnatu- 


ral !—nor will I admit of any argument in defence of fo ub- 
fecling, fo inhuman a practice ! 


+ The want ofa pinch of good fnuf. 
* ‘Lhe legendary tale of this Saint is related in the preceeding chapter 
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¢ This was fpoken to that modeft and well-deferving gentle- 
man, doctor Ms V. as we were coming out of the convent of 
the devout filters of our lady of the concepiion. 

« Among other debts af: x Por Ww vhicl h I owe to the good 
doctor, | fhall not readily forget his kindneds in introducing me 
to the company of fome of the nuns of that holy fifterhood 3; 
and in particular to my fair countrvwoman, iit or Grace Fox, 
who though born and bred a protetlant of the church of Fig- 
land, had been foothed, or tempted, or fome how or other con- 
itrained to take the habit of that order. 

‘ Indeed “tis a moft bewitching habit—enough to make any 
girl enamoured with a cloyfier, who was but fentible of her own 
charms (as mott are, who have any ; and many fancy, who 
have none) and conceited how well fhe would become it— 
‘Tis of fine white woollen cloth, fpoflefs as the lambkin’s fleece, 
from whence itis derived, and fymbolical of its native purity— 
—the thin, tranfparent, black veil adown the face, con- 
trafts the red and white—which, from its gentle waving, ftill 
opens new beauties, {till conceals what may be better imagined : 
—the moft loofely-attired coquet cannot difp! ay the thoulandth 
partof them. 

¢ But turn thine eyes from it, thou fair obferver !—too eafily 
enticed by falfe appearance—fufceptible alike of good and evil— 
for, take my word, ¢here’s magic in the web of it!—The mo- 
ment thou putteft it on, thy gen ies {tore -houfe, the pride of 
heaven, thyielf, and all mankind, will become a piteous char- 
nel —thy fair opening bloiioms w: il wither, thy rofes fade, thy 
lillies furink from their whitenefs !—th Ly filken locks for ever 
be concealed—thy cryftal orbs ceafe to emit their wonted fires ! 
—thy fragrant becath which late out-vied the morning’s frefh- 
ne(s, be thenceforth {pentin broken and — s fichs ‘thine 
eyes will be directed to turn inwards, there to behold the {pot- 
lefs chamber of thy foul !—wretched conceit !—alas ! that ~ 


mighteft well do, hadft thou no eyes at all !—who then fhall 


mark thy witching airs, thy cafy ileps, thy graceful motions ? 


—Nor: e but divinities fhail hear thy foft, melting fpeech—none 
but angels catch the enraptu ring mutic of thy voice! 

OW hat a pity it is to fee fo many delicate young creatures 
fhut up from fociety !—the very enJs of their being blafted !— 
created to charm, to chear, to be admired—to love and to be 
loved—to tafte the riches of increafe—to rejoice in their maker’s 
bounty, not limited to them alone, but extended to their nu- 
— off: pring | ! 

‘What. a Perver tfion of fcripture is here?—Virgins and 
amps !—-veflels of honour andleat y trees |_~Which are ea foolifh 
uh :ins '—thofe who attended thie bridegrooin’s coming, or 
Mole who went not till ic was too late ?—which are the moft 
ho- 
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honourable, the full or the empty veflels !— which the goadliet 
tree, the leafy or the fruitful ? : 

‘ Here buried alive, they grow and wither in ob{curity—they 
may not be touched, {fcarce looked upon, their fragrancy never 
once to be tafted!—their fweet breath ferving only to bedew 
and perfume the hallowed walls, rendeied fuch by immuring 
them. 

‘ And fo the converfion of my pretty countrywoman, it 
feems, was, in a great meafure, owing to the prefent piaus 
bifhop of Bruges. 

‘ His lordfhip had learnt that her inclination was wavering, 
her faith unfteady, her means of fupport flender—here a fine 
opportunity prefented itfelf of taking her foul into keeping, of 
fixing her faith, and at the fame time of fecuring her body’s 
maintenance—he paid down the price of her admifiion among 
the Conceptioni/ts. 

‘ Yo eftablith the wavering mind—to receive the ftranger— 
to patronize the wretched, are certainly aéts of great huma- 
nity, and becoming a bifhop as much as any man whatfoever,— 
His lordfhip, no doubt was happy in thinking that he had gained 
a foul—but I dare fay he never once refle&ted how many good 
fubjects the king my mafter may have loft through his zeal, and 
heaven perhaps as many faints. | 

‘ Your pardon my dear doctor, ’tis your want of confi-era- 
tion, not mine—No man upon earth loves, honours, refpects 
them more than myfelf—you confider them too partially—my 
affection for them is as unbounded as love itfelf-—you only want 
to add to the number of the elect—I would wifh to increafe the 
inhabitants of heaven.’ 

Our Author concludes this chap. with a pertinent hint, that other 
motives belide thole of a purcly religious nature, may fometimes 
jnfluence gentlemen of Roman Catholic countries to immure 
the ladies in thele prifons of piety. The point, indeed, is paft dif- 
pute, and is univerfaly known; but Mr. Coriat’s manner of 


tntumating the fact is his own. * | know you are a Papitt, 


wifh to have two thirds of your fiiters, aunts, and couiins be- 
come nuns and iaints.’—’ Tis indeed amazing that the women 
do not, one and 27], unite againft fo cruel and tyrannical a 





on this affecting {ubject. ‘ ‘The curtain is drawn back, 
and behold the priorefs and her nuns!—She appears like 
the goddefs, or the prieftefs of this temple; and they as: her @t- 

tendant nymphs, or veftals ! as 
‘ To you, madam, it can be no ways irkfome— By a long 
courfe of felt-cenial you muft be thoroughly weaned from : 
world 
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world; and here I make no doubt but that you enjoy perfeét 
peace, heightened by the fulleft affurance, the livelicft hope of 
a blifsful hereafter 

¢ At your time of life, madam, I have no objection to the 
ladies fecluding themfelves, if they think proper. After having 
tofted life’s fancied fweets and rea] forrows, and experienced 
fome of her numberlefs cases and calamities, they may well be 
thankful that they are over, and whatever may have been their 
lot, that they can find peace at the laft—and furely more real 
confolation may be found here, than in chefs-boards and back- 

ammon tables; in dice and cards; in wafhes and ftrong-wa- 
ters; after the lofs of hufbands, who were their partners, or 
their plagues; of children, who might have been their com- 
forts, or their curfes—after the unkindnefs of fome relations, 
and the ingratitude of others, whom can we love ?—from the 
forxetfulneis of fome friends, and the bitternefs even of thofe 
whom we had laboured moft to ferve, whom fhall we truft >— 
Grief and Difappointment are fore fearchers, and will often 
bring us to reflection—** ’Tis time,” fome of thofe ladies will 
fay, * tolook a little about us—the Hours, ever young, though 
we wax old, foot it away with greater difpatch than ever—at 
leaft they appear to do fo to us, now that our dancing days are 
over—the fands run on in a greater ftream, and, if poffible, 
with a more determined motion—or elfe our eyes deceive us— 
but there can be no deception in the furfeiting famenefs which 
we have endured—we are palled with cloying fweets, and fated 
with hich feafonings—our appetites are fpoilt, and we have na 
longer any relifh for Jife-—lct us fly then incontinently this 
motley train of human mifchief--let us retire into God and 
ourfelyes—let us make up our accounts with Heaven—let ug 
feck peace and enfue it.” 

© With all my heart, ladies, if it is your pleafure—I fee ‘no 
reafon why you may not retire, and carry fome of your un- 
provided neices along with you ; for certainly, as you well ob- 
ferve, prayer books are full as becoming the pallted hands of 
dowagers, as packs of cards and dice-boxes—if their ladyfhips 
think fo. 

‘But for you, lady pricrefs, you can only have anticipated the 
evils without doors, not having experienced any of them— 
you muit have creduloufly hearkened, fondly believed, and 
tathly refolved—you mu? have wept ’ere you were frricken.—And 
for thefe fexual angels !—what had they done, or fuffered 7— 

‘ Don’t imagine, reader, ihat a fingle fyllable of this was 
faid to the priore{s—No, I ain perfuaded that you are aware of 
the impropriety of fuch converfation in a cloy{ter. To endea- 
your to put people out of conceit with their condition without 
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any intention, or the means of bettering them, is the height of 
cruelty—but where it is impracticable to alter it, ’tis cruelty 
and folly united—and indeed for the moft part they are infe- 
parable. , 

¢ Our converfation was of a different caft—an acreeable 
mixture. We touched fometimes upon the world; but more 
upon the fweets of virtuous retirement—The Arachnean arts 
of the fair fifterhood, and their beautiful imitations of Flora’s 
choiceft gifts, engaged our attention: and made us at a lofs to 
determine whether they were the daughters of lagenuity, or the 
fifters of the Seafons. 

‘ Isit not ftrange that thofe who profefs to have abandoned 
the vain world, fhould jointly labour to keep up the world’s ya- 
nity | 

The nonfenfe of facrificine effentials to forms, through mif- 
taken, popular notions of politenefs, and a flavith fubjection to 
cuftom, is thus agreeably expofed, in chapter XVIII. 

¢ There are fo many fine things and matters of curtofity to 
be met with here, that I defpair of feeing the twentieth part of 
them—lI find myfelf cramped by too much fafhion and ceremony, 
A plague on all foolifh fafhions ! fay [—Pm told by the ladies, 
and the chevalier is entirely on their fide, that if I walk out, 
"twill be unmannerly to leave them at home; and fer ladies to 
walk, it feems, is not the fafhion.—Then if we are to be fhut 
up ina remife, I fhould be glad to know what we can fee in 
being hurried through the ftreets, except the particular places 
we are driven to?—if this is travelling, I had ju/? as foon ftay 
at home—I fhall have no opportunity of making my remarks as 
i go along— 

‘ And yet, if [ miftake not, after this manner moft of my 
countrymen travel—they fet out with prejudices againft the 
natives they are going to vifit—they know their characters be- 
fore-hand—a Frenchman, is a puppy; an Italian a cheat; a 
German, a pedant ; and a Dutchman, a brute—for this reafon 
they chufe to keep their own company; to be waited upon by 
their own fervants ; to journey in their own carriages, and to 
return home almoft as wife as they fet out. | 

¢ Do they fo?—Why then in God’s name let them affociate 
among themfelves !—but fuffer me, without breach of good 
manners, to mix with the inhabitants—to eat with them, to 
drink with them, to travel with them—to converfe with them 
as freely as 1 may be permitted without offence, and even to go 
to church with them, let their religion be what it will.—’Tis 
men and manners that I am chiefiy in fearch of—I was fenfible 
before I came here, that there were houfes and trees and rivers 
in moft countries. 
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‘J would fain explore that gloomy vault, or natural cavern ! 
—but it may be too melancholy for the ladies—befides the detf- 
cent is difagreeable, and even dangerous.—lI fhould choofe to 
climb yonder fummit !—but, madam, let me intreat the favour 
of you to ftay below—the afcent will fatigue you.--In fhort, 
madam, if you chufe to be the dupe of fathion and ceremony, 
you muft not blame me. If you will baulk your inclination (for 
{fee you are not without fome) fufler me to indulge mine— 
if you chufe to ftay at home, I can have no objection; only 
permit me to go abroad, 

“Jt is a requeft, Sir, that cannot be granted—’twould be 
prepofterous in you to attempt it—the gentlemen in this coun- 
try never quit the charge of the ladies, to ramble by themf{elves: 
—curiofity muft always give way to propriety.” 

¢ Muft it fo? madam-—then I fubmit for this time—but if 
ever you catch me abroad again in company, where I am not 
at Tiberty to doas I like, I'll give you leave to bind me over, or 
tye me down in whatever manner you pleafe—I would be the 
aflociate, the vifitant, the gueft, but not the flave of my com- 
pany.—If yoa have any banquet in view, to which generous 
FREEDOM and open-hearted HosPITALITY are not to be in- 
vited, you may fave yourfelf the trouble of fending me a card-- 
1 chufe to dine upon my own cold mutton at home, 

‘ Miftake me not, I would not prefer any thing to the fea- 
fonable converfe of the Jadies—they alone are the fweeteners of 
life, and by contemplating their perfections only, we arrive at 
the fublime and beautiful.—But while there are other purfuits, 
other gratifications independent of them, and in which they 
cannot fo eafily participate ; at leaft fuffer us to untie this knot 
of ceremony—or do it yourfelves, and accompany us as far as 
you may conveniently.’ 

Inthe fecond volume we meet with an animated account of a 
preacher among the Capucin friars at Aloft.—‘ The people 
are gathering very faft towards the centre of the great ifle— 
fomething muft be going forward—mark that poor decrepit Ca- 
pucin now crofling—The eyes of all are upon him—fee! he 
aicends the pulpit—nay, then we fhall have a fine fermon to 
be fure !—aftonifhment! with what dignity he rifes!—are you 
lure ’tis the fame father we faw juft now? 

‘¢ The very fame, for I never loft fight of him.” 

‘See! he raifes his right hand—and hark! he opens his 
mouth—-what folemnity !—what an equal poife his body main- 
tains in the center, fo that with eafe he can alike addre(s either 
iide—-what erace !—how free and unreftrained his delivery— 
what cadences !—’tis difficult to fay whether he charms, or 
Commands moft—what majefly !—and all this in fpite of his 
cecrepitude and uncouth garb--not a fleepy eye in the whole 
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aflembly—no wonder—for they muft be drowfly fouls indeed 
that fuch affecting eloquence will not keep awake.—The very 
pigs of the people are charmed into attention—for fo I interpret 
St. Anthony’s and other faints preaching to irrationals. The 
preacher fhews now in his beft light, and appears to be in his 
proper element ; whereas moft preachers that I have yet feen, 
appeared to me, never to be more out of their clement, than 
when in the pulpit. 

¢ Manly grace and eloquence, I conclude then, no ways de. 
pend upon the external habit—the mufcles mark the orator ; 
not the wig—Earneitnefs attracts all eyes ; not the ftarched band, 
—The poor hooded hermit, the moft unfeemly figure that ever 
fancy dreft up and called human, with meer natural powers, | 
perceive, may draw attention, beyond flowing robes and lawn 
fleeves.’ 


We fhall conclude the article with Mr. Coriat’s defence of . 


wooden fhoes. It is comprehended in a fort of dialogue between 
the author and his Reader : 

“* Have a care! Mr. Traveller—for now thou’rt on a preci- 
pice from whence ’tis odds if thou efcapeft !” 

¢ Where’s the danger ? 

“© O thou purblind pilgrim !—to whom art thou writing ?” 

¢ To men. 

“© Infenfible to the laft degree !—he underftands me not !— 
Are they not Britons, and art not thou a Briton ?—What then 
can they have to do with the fubject of this chapter ?—a fub- 
ject which every free-born Briton holds in juft derifion, con- 
tempt, abhorrence !” 

¢ Away with fuch impertinence ! and let me cheapen this 
honeft man’s woolen fhoes—how much a pair friend ? 

“© What fort ? what fize ?” 

¢ QO, all forts and fizes, from the pigmie to the coloffian—you 
feem to have a fine parcel ! 

‘© Yes, heaven be praifed! therc’s no want of fhoes in this 
country.” 

¢ Such as they are — 

‘¢ J believe no place affords better, nor cheaper—from two- 
pence to feven-pence a pair.” 

¢ And pray now, honeft friend, can people walk with them - 

“© Was there ever fuch a foolifh queftion ?—why don't you 
fee thoufands in the market that wear no other ?—Walk wit 
them, quotha!—ay, and run with them, and dance with them 
too !” 

‘ Are they warm ? 

‘¢ Far more fo than yours,” 

© Are they light ? | 
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« Much lighter, I'm told, than ploughmen’s fhoes in Eng- 
tnd, and full as pliant.” 

¢ Are they lafting ? 

« You cannot eafily wear them out; and only keep them 
fom breaking, and they will laft a long while.” 

« What a comfort and bleffing to the poor !|— 

«“ The comfort of wooden fhoes? ridiculous !—W hat a blef- 
fing to the poor i—I fhall burft with indignation !—Will you 
not give over yet f° — 

¢ Let me fee—why then for about half acrown, aman ma 
fhoe himfelf, his wife, and half a dozen fturdy children for fe- 
yeral months together— 

« May trammel them ! may fetter them! you mean”— 

‘ How can that be? when you hear they can dance in themn— 

“ And fo they might in chains '—-and where’s the diffe- 
wence 2”? 

‘ The difference is obvious in my fenfe—the one implies re- 
fraint from a forfeiture of liberty ; the other fhews freedom and 
protection. 

“ Freedom in wooden fhoes ?—prepofterous 

‘ As prepofterous as it may appear to you, I think it very 
evident that thefe pcople are free to wear others whenever they 
can afford it:—In the mean time they are protected from the 
common injuries, which [ fhould fuppofe attends bare-footed 
poverty; and are more capable of labour, than if they wore 
fhammy, or dog-fkin, Ufe makes them full as eafy, and the 
fmall expence brings them within the compafs of the poorett 
hufbandman.— Humanity pleads ftrongly in their favour, and 
reproaches us with having a more tender concern for our cattle, 
than for many of our own fpecies; fince horfes, oxen and even 
afles that labour are taken care of in that regard; the worth of 
the beaft, depending, in a great meafure, upon the preferva- 
tionof its feet.— 

‘© But what has this to do with Britain?” 

‘ Your pardon—it has todo with Britain, or I fhould not 
have introduced it. 

© The man is abfolutely mad !” 

. Tam not mad, though you are ignorant; and a ftranger 
even In your own country— 

* Know then, that in the northern. part of this loved ifland, 
where property is fo partially divided that all are lords, or beg- 
gs; fhoes are almoft as fcarce as parifhes—a: leait one may 
venture to affirm that in many, nineteen go bare-footed, for 
one that is well-fhod :—and even in their auguft capital, and gal- 
lant port of Leith, the number of wretched Carmelites that are 
to be feen is piteous, is fhocking !—Wrould it net therefore be 
Mact of greateft charity — 
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<¢ Would you fow fedition among them ?”?—— 

¢ By introducing thoes ? 

“© You’d raife ciaia rebellion !” 

¢ By giving them fhoes ? 

cs Will you ftill infiit upon it; 

¢ 7 don’t infift upon any thing—I would only infinuate that, 
according to my judgment, wooden thoes are better than no 
fhoes at all.” 

Here we fhall, for the prefent *, take leave of this very 
agreeable and fenfible writer; hoping that it will not be lone 
before we have the pleat ure of taking another trip to the conti: 
nent, with fo entertaining and inftructive a companion, 


* From fome paflages in the work, there is reafon to infer, that if 
thefe two volumes meet with a favourable reception from the public, 
a contiriuation will probably fallow. G 
P 
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An hiftorical Differtation concerning the Antiquity of the Englifh Con. 
Ritution. Edinburgh: printed for Kincaid and Bell. 8vo, 
5s. Sold alfo by Cadell, London. 1768. 


CrHNHERE is no fubject more interefting to a native of 
‘| Great Britain, and none that leads to difcoveries more 
curious or important, than an inquiry concerning the antiquity 
of our laws and conftitution. Our hiftorians, however, have 
very feldom attended to it. They defcribe the conduét of ge- 
nerals, the valour of armies, and the confequences of victory 
and defeat; but the manners and way of thinking of our ancel- 
tors they have neglected, as unworthy of remark, or incapable 

ef ornament. 

¢ Our antiquaries have difplayed much critical knowledge, but 
the fpirit of cuftoms ard of laws efcapes their penetration. ‘They 
ofien throw together their materials without arrangement; they 
are otten unable to reafon from them ; and, forgetting that the 
human mind advances in a progres, they ‘afcribe to rude ages 
ae ideas and fentiments of their own times. 

The foundation and principles of the Anglo-Saxon contti- 
tution, are to be found, it is thought, in the inftitutions and 
manners of the antient Germens ; and it is in thefe that the 
Author of the following diilertation has endeavoured to inveili- 
gate them. Nations renounce not all at once the ideas and 
ufages to which they have been accuftomed ; and though fome 
differences may be introduced by a conquelt, or a change of 
fituation, yet the fabrics of policy, that are then erected, mu t 
bear fome refemblance to former ettablifhments. 

‘A peculiarity, which hehad occafion to obferve, concerl- 
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f-stiments that he has employed in this eflay. From the con- 
ceptions of our anceftors, in relation to this article, from the 
(pirit of independence, and the connection of prince and re- 
tainer, he has been enabled (if he does not deceive himfelf) to 
exhibit, in a new light, that fyftem of laws, and thole contti- 
tutions, which the conquerors of Rome eilablifled in the coun- 
tries where they fettled.’ 

Such are the reflections, and fuch the account of his defign, 
which our ingenious writer has prefixed to his differtation. The 
work is divided into five parts; the firft of which treats on the 
ancient inhabitants of Germany and Britain. Having employed 
two fections in a general defcription of the manners, cuftoms, 
inttitutions, and moral character of the Germans, the Author 
proceeds to confider the fituation of property among them, and 
obferves that they had arrived to the age of agriculture; but 
that, for want of attending to the biftory of mankind, the ftate 
of things, in this refpeét, has not been defcribed with preci- 
fion. * Itis certain,. fays he, that Jand is firft connected with 
nations; and that fume ages neceflarily roll away before it can 
be united or transferred to individuals. The hiflory of the Ger- 
mans will exemplify its connections in the one cafe, and may 
lead us to conjecture by what means it arrives at the latter; 
and how, of confequence, the more refined and extended no- 
tions concerning property have birth in fociety.’ 

‘ A German tribe, having fixed on a tract of country where 
to fettle, confidered the whole as belonging to it ; and indivi- 
duals thought not of appropriating particular pofieffions. ‘The 
care of its maintenance ingroffing the firft attention of the com- 
munity, a certain portion of territory was marked out for that 
end, and given to the one half of the people to be cultivated. 
The other half fpread the glory of the nation, enlarged its do- 
minion, or repelled the attacks of anenemy. And as they al- 
ternately relieved each other, the tribe became expert both ia 
war and agriculture. 

_ © But however natural it may feem, the attachment of na- 
tions to a particular refidence follows not immediately their ac- 
quaintance with agriculture. For a German nation, though 
deriving its fubfiftence from the products of the earth, yet re- 
nounced not entirely its wandering way of lite. Ir annually 
removed to a new fituation, always allotting a new territory to 
be cultivated for its ufep—When the fruits cf their fields had 
come to maturity, the magiftrate and leading men of the ftate 
divided them among the members of the tribe. But it mutt 
hot be fuppofed, that in thefe divilions every individual was 
equally confidered. Warriors, fierce and independent, and 
apt to value highly their merits, were not to be fatisticd with 
the fame allotments given to the multitude. Hence every fhare 
Rex, Dec. 1768. Hh waa 
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was proportioned to the dignity and virtues of the receiver, §,; 
far ancient authors have inftructed us concerning the ftate of 
land in Germany.’ 

Our learned Writer deferibes next the manner in which land 
eame to be divided among the individuals of a tribe; and then 
gives, in his fourth feflion, a general idea of the political ar- 
rangements of the Germans. In the community the fupreme 
power was vefted. The council of the nation, confifting of 
thofe who had been prefented with a framea; for all fuch had 
a right to be prefent, aflembled at ftated times : and every man 
came to it in arms; a fenfible mark of his independence.—To 
thofe alone, whom age had rendered. wife and venerable, and to: 
whom valour, eloquence, or other merits, had given reputa- 
tion, was paid a preferable attention. In other refpects there 
fubfilted the moft entire equality; for no artificial differences of 
place, or of rank, being known, the only diftin@ions among 
men were their perfonal qualities. —The majority of voices de- 
cided al] controverfies ; and the meafures they found moft expe- 
dient and agreeable were embraced, and profecuted with a fpi- 
rit and refolution, which could not fail to be infpired when every 
man was equally interefted in them. 

‘ This mode of government, continues our Author, fo free 
and limited, naturally arofe from the {tate of fociety of the Ger- 
mans ; and it is furprifing how their prejudices. could fo far im- 
pofe on writers, as to make them fancy, that this people fub- 
mitted to the will. of kings. When individuals have become 
acquainted with riches, and the ftate of equality is no longer 
preferved ; when to afpire to fuperiority is the general ambition, 
and men ftruggic to emerge from obfcurity, for the pleafure of 
lording it over others; it is then that we are to look tor the 
kingly authority. So Tacitus would inform us, when talking 
of acertain people in Germany: E/ apud illos et opibus honos. 
Haque unus imperitat, nullis jam excepticnilus, non pricario jure pa- 
rendi, But the Germans, equally ignorant of the means and 
enjoyments of luxury, difdained all fubjection to am arbitrary 
Fule. And their princes, or great men, having no way by 
which to corrupt them, or introduce venality, and thereby fo- 
ment divifions, and raife themfelves to power, {tudied to be- 
come illuftrious by martial atchievement, and by being elected 
to the command in expedisions. Accordingly, in the hiltory 
of thofe nations, we find few attempts to overturn liberty ; and 
thefe, always unfuccefstul, were infpired from an acquaintance 
with the Roman manners.” 

. The fifth fetion treats of the inhabitants of Britain, and 
the Saxon conqueft. -Nothing, as our Author has fhewn, 
worfe founded than an opinion indufrioufly propagated by many 
writers, who, neglecting reafon and hiftory, and guided only 
by prejudice, have aflerted, that the firit’ a? the 
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Pri(ains was recal and defpotic, As to the Saxons, they brought 
giont with chem into Britain their own cuftoms, language, and 
civil inititutions. irce in Germany, they renounced not their 
independence, wien they had conquered ;—and this ifland faw 
itfelt agatu in that ftate of liberty in which the Roman arms 
had difcovered it. . 

Inthe fecond part of this diflertation, we have the ftate of 
land in the German and Gothic kingdoms; and the firft fec- 
tion is employed on the origin and progrefs of the feudal polity. 
The rife of this fyftem, in confequence of not attending to the 
earlier hiftory of the northern tribes, hath generally been 
d{cribed to their conquefts. But our Author has endeavoured 
to prove, that it exifted at a higher period; and that, before 
they had fallied from theit woods, it directed tneir political con-- 


duét, and the confederacies into which they entered. ‘The ap-— 


pearances it exhibited on their conquefts, and its after progrefs, 
were but the improvement of inftitutions to which they had 
formerly. been accuftomed. An account is, likewife, given of 
the manner in which land, that formerly belonged to commu- 
nities; became vefted in leaders; and how grants of territory, 
beftowed at firft by tribes on one another, flowed to individuals, 
‘ The confined notions of property peculiar to a barbarous 
age, and the particular fituation of the conguered nations, fub- 
ftituted leaders in the place of communities: an extenfive ter- 
ritory was vefted in them; and, perceiving the advantages to 
bederived from it, they haftened to be powerful. The pcopic 
were alarmed ; they claimed the direction of this territory; the 
grants of land fubmitted to a progreis ; additions flowed to the 
power of the vafflals; and laws were enacted to fecure their 
rights. Princes forgot that they reprefented the people; and 
the people crufhed their ambition. J.iberty followed the con- 
querors out of Germany ; it was in danger on their conquetts ; 
and this danger, like convulfions and rebellions in a ftate, 
lerved to confirm and ttrengthen it.’ 

The remaining fections of this part treat on the origin and 
decline of the feudal ceremonies and incidents, upon ailodiai 
pollefions, and contain an appl:cation of the Author's theory 
to the hiftory of England. 

The third part, which relates to the orders of men in Ger- 
mny and England, proceeds, after fome obfervations on the 
diftinstion of ranks, to contider the German and Saxon kings, 
whofe power, revenues, and prerogatives were fubyect to very 
great limitations. Indeed, the regal dignity was very rare 
among the Germans, while they remained in the woods. It 
Was not td they Ma@fetticd in their conquefts that it crew to be 
univerfal.—Nor muft we imagine that, after this, the Saxon, 
‘ny more than the German monarchs, fucceeded each other 
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in a lineal decent, or that they difpofed of the crown at thei 

leafure. § In both countries, continues our Author, the free 
election of the people filled the throne; and their choice wag 
the only rule by which princes reigned. The fucceffion, ac. 
cordingly, of their kings, was often broken and interrupted 
and their depofitions were frequent and groundlefs. The will 
of a prince whom they had Jong refpected, and the favour the 
naturally transferred to his defcendant., made them often ade 
vance him to the royal dignity ; but the crown of his anceftor 
he confidered as the gift of the people, and neither expested nor 
claimed it as a right. 

‘ It was not till after the Norman invofion, when feuds had 
become hereditary, and the rights of prima geniture, and repres 
fentation in fucceffion, were fully underftood, that the people al- 
Jowed the kingly dignity to deicend in a particular family, 
They recurred, however, to their free method of eleétion 
when their libertics were invaded ; and, breaking the line of 
their monarchs, they beftowed the crown where it was better 
merited. ‘They reconciled the adminiftration of a fingle pers 
fon, and the liberty of the fubjeét. And to rude and ignorant 
men are we indebted for that excellent conftitution, which 
the ancient world had never experienced, and could not con- 
ceive.” 

The remainder of the third part ts appropriated to the Ger- 
man and Saxon nobility; allodial proprietors, ceorles, and 
villeins ; the German priefts or Druids, aud the Saxon clergy. 
¥n the fourth part the Writer confiders the judicial arrange- 
ments in Germany and England, including the origin of juf- 
tice, courts, and the forms of procedure. ‘The fifth part has 
for its fubject the great council, or parliament, in Germany 
and England. Our Author here ftrenuoufly contends for a 
reprefentation among the Saxons, and that the commons, who 
were very confiderable in Germany, mutt alfo have contfti- 
tuted a part of the Anglo-Saxon parliament. We fhould 
gladly have inferted what is offered on this fubjec ; but as the 
extract would be too long, we muft refer our Readers to the 
performance at large; in which they will meet with many cu- 
rious obfervations. 

If we are rightly informed, that the prefent work is the 
production of a very young man >we may venture to fay; 
that, by fo agreeable a fpecimen ef his ingenuity and learn- 
ing, he hath given a fair promife of great things hereafter, 
provided the vigour and application of his mind be contl- 
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Letters written by the late “fonathan Swift, D. D. Dean of St. Pa- 
tricks, Dublin, and his Friends. From the Year 1710, to 1742. 
Publifhed from the Originals ; collected and revifed by Deane 
Swift *, Efq; of Goodrich, in Herefordfhire. 8vo. 3 Vols. ¢ 
15s. fewed. Bathurit, &c. 1768. 


HAT! more laft words of Dean Swift! Aye, and more 
ftill may be expected t, while there are relations of 
friends of the witty and ingenious Dean remaining, with hearts 
full of zeal for his fame, or impelled by a boundlefs admiration 
of his writings ; or while there is any remaining difpofition in 
the public to add three or four volumes, every three or four 
years, to their fets of the mifcellanies. Well! be it fo, as 
long as they have any thing to communicate, worthy of the ce- 
lebrated Writer’s reputation, and of a place in our libraries. 
But, let us not be amufed with every trivial fcrap that might 
happen to fall from his pen,—inimitable as it was, when he 
chofe not to dip it in froth and frivoloufnefs; nor let us be 
troubled with his orders to his butcher or cook, his difputes 
with his houfe-keeper concerning the coft of a dozen of fhirts, 
ot his fquabbles with his taylor about his Reverence’s laft new 
breeches. — Let us fee what are the contents of the volumes now 
bifore us. 


* Author of An Effay on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift; of 
wiich we cave an account in the 12th vol. of our Review; and in 
which article we endeavoured to give our Readers a competent idea of 
this Editor « to whom the publick are lkewife obliged for tho’e parts of 
the Dean’s p-fthumous pieces which make the 15 and 16 volumes of 
the large o€tavo edition, and the 15, 16, and 17, of the{mall 8vo. Sce 
Review, Vol. xxxiii. 

t Thefe three vols. are numbered, in their tidle pages, IV, V. and 
VI. to denote their fuccefiion to the three former volumes of letters, &c. 
publifhed under the infpection of Dr. Hawkefworth, in 1766; of which 
edition we gave a particular account in our Review. Vol. xxxv. p. 55» 
fey— N, B. The mention of this article was, by fome miftake, omitted 
in Our General Tape of Contents to the above-mentioned volume ; 
and we now mention the omiffion, that fuch of our Readers as think it 
worth their while. may fupply the deficiency with their pen. 

{ Our Editor informs us, in his preliminary letter to the bookfeller, 
that he has authority to fay, from MSS now in his own ftudy, that 
there are many of the Dodtor’s belt Writings, long fince printed, which 
are not to be met with in any coliection of his works; and that, as he 
knows the titles of thefe, and can conjecture where they may be found, 
he hopes he fha!l be ab’e to recover thefe pieces, and ‘fend them down 
© pofterity.’ Mr. Swift has alfo publickly advertifed his intention of 
giving the public a complete edition of the Dean’s works: which, ine’ 
deed, is much wanted. ‘ 
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Firft, we have a feries of letters from Dr. Swift to Stella of 
which our Editor gives us the following account in a note, 

‘ Thefe letters to Stella, or {virs. Johnion, were all written 
in a feries from the time of Dr. Swift’s landing at Chetter, in 
September 1710, until his return to Ireland upon the demife of 
the queen ; barring the interruption of about fix weeks, or two 
montns, in the Year 1713, when he was obliged to go over ta 
Ireland, upon being made Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The 
Jetters were all very carefully preferved by Stelia; and at her 
death, if not before, taken up by Dr. Swift; for what end we 
know not, unlefs it were to compare the current news of the 
times with that Hittory of the Queen which he writ at Windfor 
in the year 1713: they were fometimes addrefled to Mrs. John. 
fon, and fometimes to Mrs. Dingley, who was a relation of the 
Temple family, and friend to Mrs. Jobnfon. Both thele ladies 
wont over to Ireland upon Swift’s invitation in the year 1701, 
and lodged conftantly together.’ 

In thefe letters the Dean gives his fair Correfpondents a con- 
titiued daily journal of where he dined or fupped, at what hour 
he went to-bed, how he flept, what time he roie in the moin- 
ing, what great man’s levee he attended, what {till greater man 
he was with, téte @ dcte, what cofice-houfe he fauntered away a 
rainy hour at, what weather, what wind, what company he 
kept, &c. &c. &c. ‘The generality of all this, it muft be faid, 
is very trivial matter for tie public, however allowable ina pris 
vate correfpondence with intimate friends, and thofe female 
friends too, whom he might be defirous of diverting with thefe 
little anecdotes, in his perfonal abience. ‘To thole Jadies, in- 
deed, every thing, every minute incident that related to their 
admired friend, might be peculiarly interefting ; but, really, 
to us, fond as we are of the Dean’s humourous and agreeable 
vein, they have proved fo tirefome, that fometimes it required 
a degree of patience, not to throw down the book, with the 
fame difpleafure that Swift himfelf would have fhewn, had it 
been his lot to have {pent as much time over the dagatelles of any 
other wit who mighi have condefcenced to feribble him/eif down, in 
the manner he did, in thefe Jctters. ’Tis true, however, that this 
journal contains many anecdotes of a more general nature ; 
many particulars relating to the fecret hiftory of the court, the 
miniftry, and the politics of thofe times, which are really worth 
our attention, and which give jume imifortance to this part of the 
Author’s literary correfpondence. Vhefe journalizing letters 
are conneéted with the journal contained in the collection pub- 
lifhed by Dr. Hawkefworth ; which is a continuation of thefe let 
ters, from the date of the left of them, Feb. g, 1711-12, in the 


fitth volume of the fet now bkifore us, The continuation, . 
the 
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the former feries, carries the journal down to the fummer of 
1713, when the Doctor was made Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Whatever reafons might induce the prefent Editor to hold him- 
felf obliged to print, as he feems to have done, the Dean’s familiar 
letters to Stella /iterally and pundéiually as he wrote them, we can- 
not but think it a little ftrange to fee fuch inaccuracies on any 
occafion, fall from the pen of fo correct a writer as the Dean 
appears to have been, in all his works prepared by himfelf for 
the prefs. An eflayift in a common news paper would fcarcely 
be pardoned, who fhould exprefs himfelf—as Dr. Swift has in 
the following paflages: * 1 gota fall from my horfe—but no 
hurt; the horfe un/terflands falls very well, and dying guietly till 
Jeot up.” Vol. 1V. p. 2.—* Be merry and get your health.’ Ib, 
p.-3—* I hope you are now at Trim, or fron defigming it.’ Ib. 
p.14. And in his hiftory of the reign of William Rufus, &c. 
which the Editor looks upon as * fuch a model of Englith hif- 
tory as will make all men of tafte—regret that he purfued his 
plan no farther’? we find that Robert Duke of Normandy, 
|tighted at the indignity done him—prepared a fleet and army to 
invade England.—For fhame, Mr. Deane Swift, of Goodrich 
in Herefordfhire! Is this language fuited to the dignity of hil 
tory, or are fuch negligences as we have marked in your uncle’s 
correfpondence with Mrs. Johnfon, likely to fupport the reputa- 
tion which by his own care of his writings he had juftly gained, 
as the moft accurate of Englifh authors ? 

The journal, which takes up the whole of Vol. [V. and the 
jarger half of Vol. V. being ended, we come to a mifcellancous 
correfpondence ; and the names of the perfons by whom the Ict- 
ters were written, are—Dr. Swift, Mrs. Long, Judge Nutley, 
—Charles Ford, Peter Ludlow, George Rochford, Francis Geo- 
geohan, Flower, Charles Coote, Efquires,—Lady Bo- 
lingbroke, Edward Earl of Oxford, Mrs. Martha Blount, Lady 
Johniton, Lady Achefon, Alderman Barber, Mifs Kelly, Coun- 
tes of Kerry, Mrs. Pendarves, Mrs. Donnellan, Mrs. Pratt, 
Mrs. Conduit, Dr. Sheridan, the Bifhop of Clogher, Lady 
Howth, Sir W. Fowndes, the Rev. Marmaduke Philips, and 
Lady Betty Brownlowe. Few of thefe letters, however, are, 
in our opinion, of any great importance; and thofe from Sheri- 
dan, in particular, are, furely, the moft egregious trifles that 
ever difgraced the pen of aman of learning: playing monkey 
tricks with words, and twifting, turning, and diftorting lan- 
guage into meer jargon. But this was a fpecies of wit, which 
— current among thefe geniufes, under the name of Ba- 
£atelle, 

The Sixth is the moft refpectable volume of this fet; 
though, like the others, it contains a number of very unintereft- 
me letters) The writers are, Swift, Sheridan, Lord Oxford, 
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Lord Howth, Lord Orrery, Lord B » Dr. King, Dr. -Sis 
can, moft of the Ladies in the former lift, together with Mrs 
Whiteway, Mifs Harrifon, Mifs Richardfon, Mifs Davys, the 
Bifhop of Kilmore, the Hon. Tho. Carter, Mr. Ford, Mr, 
Thomas Carte, Dr. Dunkin, the Right Hon. William Pulte. 
ney, Efq; William Richardfon, Efq; Erafmus Lewis, Efg; 
Dr. Clancy, Alexander Macaulay, fy; Mr. Pope, Dr. Scott, 
&c. &c. Some of thefs letters, indeed, are valuable, and will 
make the reader ample amends for the reft, of interior worth: 
Mrs. Whiteway’s, in particular, give us a very high opinion 
of that Lady’s merit.—There is alfo an ingenious complimen- 
tary letter from Lord B (Lord Bathuitt, we fuppofe) to 
Dr. Swift, with which, we dare fuy, moit of our Readers will 
be pleafed: it is dated from Cirencetter, Sept. 12, 1735, and 
feems founded on an occurrence, of which we do not remem. 
ber to have met with any othcr account. 

‘¢ Dear Dean, though you never anfwer any of my letters, 
and I can never have a line from you, except in parliament time 
about an Irifh caufe, 1 do infift that without delay you give me 
either by yourfelf or agents immediate fatisfaction in thefe 
points. Firft, whether that article which I read in the news 
about one Butler, a fhooting paifon, be true or not; fecondly, 
whether he has yet begged pardon, and attefted upon oath that 
it was without defign, and by accident that the gun went off, 
Jn cate the fact be ue, and that he has not yet made any fuf- 
ficient or reatonable excufe, I require of you that you do im- 
mediately get fome able painter to draw his picture, and fend 
it over to me, and I will order a great number of prinis to be 
made of it, which fhali be difperfed over ai] parts of the known 
world, that fuch a worthlefs rafeal may not go any where with- 
out being known, [| make no doubt of his bei:.g immediately 
drove out of Ireland, fuch a brutal attempt upon the Drapier 
cannot be borne there; and he won’t venture into England 
when thefe prints of his perfon are fent about, for he would 
certainly be knocked on the head in the firft village he pafles 
through, Perhaps he may think to fkulk in Holland, the 
common refuge of all fcoundiels; but he will foon find out, 
that Jr. Swuitt (for !o they pronounce the name) is in gre t 
eticem theie, for his learning and pol:tical writings. In France 
he would met with worfe reception; for his wit is relifhed 
there, and many of his tracis, thouzh fpoiled by tranflation, 
are yet more admired than what is writ by any among them- 
telves. Should he go into Spain, be would find that Don 
Suifto is in the highett eftimation, be:ng thought to be lineally 
defcended from Miguel de Cervantes by a daughter of Queve- 
lo’s. Perhaps he niay think to be fafe in Poland during the 
time of thefe woubles ; buc I can allure him, from the south 
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of 2 Polifh lady, who was lately in London, by name Madam 
de Monmorancy (for ihe was married toa French gentleman 
of that great family) that Dr. Swift is perfectly well known 
there; and fhe was very folicitous to know whether he were a 
Staniflaift or not, fhe being a zealous partizan for that caufe. 

‘ Now if this brute of a parfon fhould find no {ecurity in 
Europe, and therefore flip into the Eaft Indies in fome Dutch 
fhip, for a Dutchman may be found who would carry the devil 
fora ftiver or two extraordinary, he will be confoundedly far- 
prized to findthat Dr. Swift is known in China, anc thit next 
to Confucius his writings are in the createft efteem. The mif- 
fionaries have tranflated feveral European books into their 
language ; but 1 am well informed that none of them have 
taken fo well as his; and the Chinefe, who are a very in-c- 
nious people, reckon Sif the on!y author worth reading. It is 
well known that in Perfia, Kouli-Can was at the pains to tranf- 
late his works himf-lf; being born a Scotfman, he underftood 
them very well, and I am credibly informed that he read The 
Battle of the Books the night before he gave that great defcat 
tothe Perfian army. If he hears of this, he may imagine that 
he fhall find good reception at Conftantinople ; but he will be 
bit there ; for many years ago an Englifh renegado flave tranf- 
lated Effendi Soif for them, and teld them it was writ by an 
Englifhman, with a defign to introduce the Mahometan reli- 
gion; this having got him his liberty, and although it is not 
believed by the Effendi, the book and the author are in the 
greateft efteem amongft them. If he goes into America, he 
will not be received into any Englifh, French, or Spanifh 
feitlement ; fo that in all probability he would be foon fcalpe 
by the wild Indians; and in truth there would be no manner 
ot fhame chat a head fhould be uncovered that has fo little brains 
init. Brutality and il-nature proceed from the want of fenfe ; 
therefore without having ever heard of him before, I can de- 
cide what he is, from this fingle action. Now I really believe 
no layman could have done fuch a thing ‘Ihe wearing petti- 
coats gives to moft of the clergy (few only excepted of fuperior 
tnderftanding) certain feminine difpofitions. “hey are com- 
monly fubjeét to malice and envy, and give more free vent to 
thofe paffions : poffibly for the fame reafon that women are ob- 
ferved to do fo, becaufe they cannot be called to account for it. 
When one of us does a brutal ation to another, he may have 
his head broke, or be whipt through the lungs; but all who 
wear petticoats are fecure from fuch accidents. Now to avoid 
further trouble, I hope by this time his gown his ftript off his 
back, and the boysof Dublin have drawn him through a horfe- 
pond. Send me an account of this, and I fhall be fatisfied. 
Adieu, dear Dean; I am got to the end of my paper, but you 

may 
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qnay be affured that. my regard for you will only end with the 
Jatt breath of your faithful fervant.’ 

As we have mentioned Mrs. Whiteway with fome dezree of 

diftinction, though not in terms by any means equal to her 
merit, we fhall give our Readers one of her letters, as a {pe- 
¢imen of the uncommon fenfe and /pirit * of the Writer. Ir 
is addreffed to Mr. Pope, and relates to the declining ftate of 
the Dean’s health, towards the clofe of his life ; and is dated 
May 16, 1740. 
_ * Sir! Shou'd IT make an apology for writing to you, J 
might be afked why I did fo? If I have erred, my defign at 
leaft is good, both to you and the Dean of Sr. Patrick's; for I 
write in relation to my friend, and I write to his friend, whieh 
I hope will plead my excufe. As I faw a letter of yours to 
him, wherein [ bad the honoyr to be named, I take the liberty 
to tell you (with grief of heart) his memory is fo much im- 
paired, that in a few hours he forgot it; nor is his judgement 
found enough, had he many tracts by him, to finifh or correét 
them, as you have defired. His health is as good as can be 
expected, free from all the tortures of old age ; and his deafnefs, 
lately returned, is all the bodily uneafinefs he hath to complain 
of. A few years ago he burnt moft of his writings unprinted, 
except a few loofe papers, which are in my pollefiion, and 
which | promife you (if I out-live him) fhall never be made 
public without your approbation. ‘There is one treatife in his 
own keeping, called Advice to Servants, very unfinifhed and in- 
correct, yet what is done of it, hath fo much humour, that it 
may appear as a poithumous work. ‘The niftory of the four 
faft years of queen Anne’s reign I fuppofe you have fe-n with 
Dr. King, to whom he fent it fome time ago, and, if I am 
rightly informed, is the only piece of his (except Gulliver) 
which he ever propofed making money by, and was given to Dr, 
King with that defign, if it might be printed: I mention this 
to you, left the Doctor fhould die, and his heirs imagine they 
have a right to difpofe of it. Tintreat, Sir, you will not take 
notice to any perfon of the hints | have given you in this let- 
ter; they are only defigned for yourfelf: to the Dean’s friends 
in England they can only give trouble, and to his enemies and 
{tarvling wits caufe of triumph. I inclofe this to alderman. 
Barber, who I am fure will deliver it fafe, yet knows nothing 
more than its being,a paper that belongs to you. 

¢ The ceremony of anfwering women’s letters, may perhaps 
miake you think it neceflary toan{wer mine ; but 1 do not expect 
it, becaufe your time either is or ought to be better employed, 
unlefs it be in my power to ferve you in buying Irifh linen, of 


* Mr. Pope’s expreflion, in his anfwer to the letter here given. 
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aay other command you are pleafed to lay on me, which I fhall 
execute, to the beft of my capacity, with the greateft readinefs, 
integrity, andfecrecy; for whether it be my years, or a 
lefs degree of vanity in my compoiition than in fome of my fex, 
I can receive fuch an honour from you without mentioning it. 
[ fhould, fome time paft, have writ to youon this fubject, had 
| not fancied that it glanced at the ambition of being thought 
a perfon of confequence, by interfering between you and the 
Dean; a character of all others which | diflike. 

‘ T have feveral of your letters to the Dean, which I will: 
fend by the firft fafe hand that I can get to deliver them to your- 
felf; 1 believe it may be Mr. M¢Aulay, the gentleman the 
Dean recommended through your ftriendfhip to the prince of 
Wales. | 

‘ [ believe this may be the only letter which you ever re- 
ceived without afking a favour, a compliment, extolling your 
genius, running in raptures on your poetry, or admiring your. 
diftinguifhable virtue. Iam, Sir, with very high refpect, your 
moft obedient and moft humble fervant, Martha Whiteway. 

¢ Mr. Swift, who waited on you laft fummer, is fince that 
married to my daughter: he defires me to prefent you his 
moft obedient refpecis and humble thanks for the particular 
honour conferred upon him in permitting him to {pend a day 
with you at “I'wickenham; a favour he will always remember 
with gratitude.’ 

From the circumftance mentioned in the poft{cript to the 
foregoing letter, we conclude that Mr. Swift, there mentioned,. 
is the gentleman whofe name ftands in the front of thefe vo- 
lumes, as editor of the prefent collection: and if we rightly 
remember, the death of Mrs. Whiteway was, not many months 
ago, recurded in the public papers, in a paragraph from Wor- 
cefter. ’ 

There is another letter in this collection, by the perufal of 
which we have been not a little affected. It was written by 
Earl of Orrery, to our editor, and is dated Dec. 4, 1742. 

‘Sir, I am much obliged to you for the full, though melan- 
choly, account you have fent me of my ever honoured friend. 
Itis the more melancholy to me. as I have heard him often la- 
Ment the particular misfortune.incident to human nature, of 
an utter deprivation of fenfes many years before a deprivation 
of lite. I have heard him defcribe perfons in that condition, 
with a livelinefs and a horror, that on this late occafion have 
recailed to me his very words. Our litany, methinks, fhould 
have an addition of a particular prayer again{t this moft dread- 
ful misfortune. Iam fure mine fhall. ‘The bite of amad dog 
(a moft tremendous evil) ends foon in death; but the effects of 
bis lofs of memory may laft even to the longeft age of man ; 
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therefore Town my friendfhip for him has now changed m 

thoughts and wifhes into the very reverfe of what they were 
I rejoice to hear he grows lean. 1 am forry to hear his appetite 
is good. I was glad when there feemed an approaching morti- 
fication in his eye-lid. In one word, the man I withed to liye 
the longeft, 1 wifh the fooneft dead. It is the only bleftin 

that can now befal him. His reafon will never return ; or if 
it fhould, it wil] only be to fhew him the mifery of having loft it, 
I am impatient for his going where imperfection ceafes, and 
where perfection begins ; where Wilfons cannot break in and 
fteal, and where envy, hatred, and malice have no influence 
or power. Whilft he continues to breathe, he is an example, 
ftronger and more piercing than he or any other divine could 
preach, againft pride, conceit, and vain glory. Good God! 
Doétor Swift beaten and marked with ftripes by a beaft in hu- 
man fhape, one Wilfon. But he is not only an example 
againft prefumption and haughtinefs, but in reality an incite- 
ment to marriage. Men in years ought always to fecure a 
friend to take care of declining life, and watch narrowly as 
they fall the laft minute particles of the hour glafs. A batche- 
Jor will feldom find, among all his kindred, fo true a nurfe, fo 
faithful a friend, fo difinterefted a companion, as one tied to 
him by the double chain of duty and affection. A wife could 
not be banifhed from his chamber, or his unhappy hours of re- 
tirement: nor had the Dean felt a blow, or wanted a compas 
nion, had he been married, or in other words had Stella lived, 
All that a friend could do, has been done by Mrs. Whiteway ; 
all that a companion could perfuade, has been attempted by 
Mrs. Ridgeway : the reft but I fhall run on for ever; and 
I fet out at firft only with an intention of thanking you for your 
letter, and afluring you thatI am, Sir, your molt obedient 
humble fervant, Or rery.’ 

We were particularly ftruck with the noble letter-writer’s 
refiection on the peculiar unhappinefs to which a man may 
poflibly be reduced in a fingle ftate; and we think it not un- 
worthy the confideration of every batchelor: fince no man can 
fay, or forefee, any more than Swift could, in the vigour of his 
days, to what kind of evil he may live to be expofed. 

With refpect to the fketches left by the Dean, of the reigns 
of William II. Henry I. Stephen, and Henry II. it feems they 
were written in confequence of a defign formed by the author, 
about the year 1704, to write an hiftory of England, from the 
beginning of Rufus, to the end of Elizabeth :— ¢ Such an hil- 
tory, fays he, in his letter to count Gyllenberg, as appears to 
be moft wanted by foreigners and gentlemen of our own coun- 
try ; not a voluminous work, not properly an abridgment, but 
an exact relation of the moft important affairs and events, with- 
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gut any regard to the reft.’ He was diverted from purfuing 
this hiftory, partly by the changes that happened in the ftate, 
partly by the. vicifitudes of his own affairs, and the chagrin oc- 
cafioned. by. bis difappointments.—His abandoning this defign 
was, indeed, a lofs to literature ; for, from the fpecimen here 
given, we may conclude that it would have been a valuable 

rformance. His ftile is nervous, clear, concife and manly ; 
the facts feem to be related with accuracy, moderation and 
judgment ; and the characters of the princes and great men of 
the refpective times, are drawn with equal freedom and impar- 
tiality. 

We now, for the prefent, take leave of one of our favourite 
Englifh Authors ; hoping that after our Editor, or other perfons 
who are poflefled of any of the Dean’s unpublifhed writings, 
have given us every genuine production of his mafterly pen which 
can pofibly be recovered (without, however, printing fuch trifles 
as the author himfelf would have deemed unworthy of the prefs) 
Mr. Swift himfclf, or fome other hand, as well qualified for 
the tafk, will oblige the world with a faithful abridgment of 
the whole ; free from the intermixture of ‘eflays, poems, &c. 
by other writers, his aflociates in wit and friendfhip, whofe per- 
formances we have in feparate forms. By this means, the works 
of the ever-to-be-admired Dean Swift, which now feem to he 
engrofling the room of a moderate library to themfelves, may be 
reduced to fuch a reafonable number of volumes, as will require 
femewhat lefs than a little fortune to purcha{e them. re! 
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Commentaries on the Laws of England. By William Blackftone, 
Efq; Book Il], Concluded. See cur laf. 


HE clofe of our laft account juft opened the fubje& of 

the fixth chapter, including the confideration of the ec- 
clefiaftical, military and maritime courts. Before the learned 
writer treats of thefe in particular, he makes fome general and 
curious reflections concerning the diftinétion between the lay 
and ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtions. He juftly obferves that in the time 
of our Saxon anceftors, the county court was as much a fpiritual 
as a temporal tribunal : the rights of the church were afcertain- 
ed and aflerted at the fame time and by the fame judges as the 
rights of the laity. 

‘ For this purpofe the bifhop of the diocefe, and: the alder- 
man, or in his abfence the fheriff of the county, ufed to fie 
together in the county court, and had there the cognizance of 
all caufes as well ecclefiaftical as civil: a fuperior deference 
being paid to the bifhop’s opinion in {piritual matters, and to 
that of the lay judges in temporal. This union of power 
Was very advantageous te them both: the prefence of ~~ bi- 
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fhop added weight and reverence to the fheriff’s proceedings s 
and the authority of the fheriff was equally ufeful to the bithop 
by enforcing obedience to his decrees in fuch refratory offen. 
ders, as would otherwife have defpifed the thunder of mere ec. 
cletiaftical cenfures. 

© But fo moderate and rational a plan was wholly inconfiftent 
with thofe views of ambition, that were then formivg by the 
courtof Rome. It foon became an eftablifhed maxim in the 
papal fyftem of policy, that all ecclefiaftical perfons and al! 


ecclefiaftical caufes fhould be folely and entirely fubje& to eccle- 


fiaflical jurifdiction only : which jurifdiction was fuppofed to be 
lodged im the firft place and immediately in the pope, by divine 
indefeafible sight and inveftiture from Chrift himfelf; and de- 
rived from the pope to all inferior tribunals, Hence the canon 
kaw lays it down as a rule, that ** facerdotes a regibus honorandi funt, 
non judtcandi ;” and places an emphatical reliance on a fabu- 
lous tale which it tells of the emperor Conftantine ; that when 
tome petitrons weie brought to him, imploring the aid of his 
authority againtt certain of his bifhops, accufed of oppreffion 
and injuftice, he caufed (fiys the holy canon) the petitions to 
be burnt in their prefence, difmifling them with this valedic- 
tion 5 ** ite, ef inter ves caufas Veflras difculite, quia dignum non 
eff ut nos gudicemus Devs.” : 

© [t was not however til! after the Norman conqueft, that 
this doétrine was received in England; when William 1, (whofe 
titleavas warmly efpoufed by the monatterics which he liberally 
endowed, and by the foreign clergy, whom he brought over in 
fhoals from France and Italy and planted in the beft preferments 
of the Englifh church,) was at length prevailed upon to efta- 
blifh this fatal encroachment, and feparate the ecclefiaftical court 
from the civil: whether actuated by principles of bigotry, or 
by thofe of a more refined policy, in order to difcountenance 
the laws of King Edward abounding with the {pirit of Saxon 
liberty, is not altogether certain. But the later, if not the 
caufe, was undoubted the confequence, of this teparation: for 
the Saxon laws were foon overborne by the Norman jufticiaries, 
when the county court fell into difregard by the bifhop’s with- 
drawing his prefence, in obedicnce to the charter of the con- 
queros ; which prohibited any {piritual caufe from being tried 1p 
the fecular courts, and commanded the fuitors to appear before 
the bifhop only, whofe decifions were directed to conform to 
the canon law.’ 

King Henry the 1ft, our author proceeds to remark, revived 
the union of the civil and ecclefiattical courts, whith was ne- 
verthele{s foon after diffolved: and when upon the death of 


Henry I, the ufurper Stephen was brought in and fuppo:ted by: 


the elergy, we find that one article ot the oath they impoled 
upon 
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npon him was, that ecclefiaftical perfons and ecclefiaftical caufes 
fhould be fubjzct only to the bifhop’s jurifdiction. 

He then recounts the various fpecies of ecclefiaftical courts, 
beginning with the loweft. ‘The courts treated of are. I. The 
archdeacons court. 2. Fhe confiftory court. 3. The court 
of arches.. 4. The court of peculiars. §. The prerogative 
court. 6. The great court. 7. The commiffion of review. 

With refpe& to courts military, the only court of the kind 
known to, and eftablifhed by the permanent laws of the land 
is the covert of chivalry, but this, as Mr. Blackftone remarks, is 
now grown almoft entirely out of ufe, on account of the feeble- 
nefs of its jurifdiction, and want of power to enforce its judge- 
ments ; as it can neither fine nor imprifon, not being a court of 
record, 

In regard to: the maritime courts, they confift only of the 
court of admiralty and its court of appeal, 

Having thus confidered the feveral courts whofe jurifdition 
is public and general, Mr. Blackftone, in the enfuing chapter, 
treats of thofe whofe jurifdiction is private and {pecial, confined 
to particular fpots, or inftituted only to redrefs particular inju- 
ries. A particular detail of thefe, which are very numerous, 
would, to the far greater part of our readers, prove tedious 
and uninterefting ; we fhall therefore haften to our author's 
reflections with regard to the courts of requeft, or courts of 
confcience for the recovery of fmall debts: of which great 
numbers have, within thefe few years, been eftablifhed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

¢ Fhe anxious defire, that has been fhewn to obtain thefe 
feveral acts, proves clearly that the nation in general is truly 
fenfible of the great inconvenience, arifing from the difufe of 
the antient county and hundred-courts ; wherein caufes of this 
fmall value were always formerly decided, with very little 
trouble and expente to the parties. But it is to be feared, that 
the general remedy which of late hath been principally applied 
to this inconvenience, (the erecting thefe new jurifdictions) may 
itelf be attended in time with very ill confequences: as the 
method of procceding therein is entirely in derogatien of the 
common law ; as their large difcretionary powers create a petty 
tvranny in a fet of ftanding commiMioners ; and as the difufe of 
the triat by jury may tend to cftrange the minds of the people 
tom that valuable prerogative of Englifhmen, which has already 
been more than fufficiently excluded in many inftances. How 
much rather is it to be wifhed, that the proceedings in the 
county and hundred-courts could again be revived, without 
buthening the freeholders with too frequent and tedious atten- 
dances, but at the fame time removing the delays that have 
‘afenfibly crept into their proceedings, and the power that either 
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party have of transferring at pleafure their {uits to the courts 
at Weftminfler! And we may with fatisfaction obferve, thar 
this expcriment has been actually tried, and has fucceeded jy 
the populous county of Middlefex 5 which might ferve as ag 
example for others. For by ftatute 23 Geo. II. c. 33. itis 
enacted, 1. That a fpecial county court fhall be held, at leag 
once a month in every hundred of the county of Middlefex, b 
the county clerk. 2. That twelve frecho ders of that hundred, 
qualified ta ferve on juries, and {truck by the fheriff, hall be 
fummoned to appear at fuch court by rotation ; fo as none fhall 
be fummoned oftener than once a year, 3. That in all caufes, 
not exceeding the value of forty fhillings, the county clerk aad 
twelve fuitors fhall proceed in a fummary way, examining the 
parties and witnefles on oath, without the formal procefs an. 
tiently ufed; and fhall make fuch order therein as they fhall 
judge agreeable to confcience. 4. That no plaints hall be 
removed out of this court. by any procefs whatfoever; but the 
determination herein fhall be final. 5. That if any action be 
brought in any of the fuperior courts againft a perfon refident in 
Middieiex, for a debt or contract, upon a trial whereof the 
jury fhall find lefs than 40 s. damages, the plaintiff fha]l recover 
no cofts, but fhall pay the defendant double cofts; unlefs upon 
fome fpecial circumftances, to be certified by the judge who 
trid it. 6. Lafly, a table of very moderate fees is prefcribed 
and fer down in the act ; which are not to be exceeded upon an 
account whatfoever. This is a plan entirely agreeable to the 
conflitution and genius of the nation: calculated to prevent a 
multitude of vexatious actions in the fuperior courts, and at 
the {ame time to give honeft creditors an opportunity of. re- 
covering fmall fums; which now they are frequently deterred 
from by the expence of a fuit of law: a plan which, in fhort, 
warts only to be generally known, in order to its univerfal re- 
ception.’ 

We entirelyconcur with Mr. Blazkftone as to the expedience 
of extending this ufeful inftitution. The power delegated to 
the commiffioners of the courts of confcience, is undoubted y 
liable to very great abufes. The trivial concerns which form 
the bufinefs of thofe courts, are often committed to the decifion 
of perfons of little confideration, who are moft eafily tempted 
to act under undue influence, and to be governed by little per- 
fonal partialities, and the fordid principles of felf-intereft. A 
power without appea) Iedged in fuch hands, is liable to be exe- 
cuted in an unjuft and oppredive manner, It is to be feared 
that the mean practices fornetimes ufed for extorting money by 
delays and various impoiitions render it in proportion more ex- 
penfive than the courts at Weftminfter, without being attended 
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with the advantage of having the fuits determined by experienced 
and unbiafled judges, and impartial j juries. 

Having gone through the feveral fpecies of private or f{pecial 
courts of the ereateft note in the kingdom inftituted for the re- 
‘ drefs of private wrongs, our author “clifes this part of his fub- 
| ject with one general obfervation from Lord Coke ; ¢ that thefe 
F particular jurifdigtions derogating from the general jurifdiction 
‘ of the courts of common law, are ever taken {tr ictly, and can- 
4 not be extended farther than the exprefs letter of their privi- 
lezes will moft explicitly warrant.’ 
4 The matter which fucceeds, refpects the cognizance of pri- 
" vate wrongs, and confiders in which of the vaft va ariety of 

courts, mentioned in the precceding chapter, every poflible in- 
jury that can be offered to a man’s perfon or property 1s certain 
of meeting with redrefs. This part of the work being moftly 
of atechnical nature, and as fuch concerning the profeffors 
chiefly, our readers will not expect that we fhould give a re- 
gular epitome of it. Neverthelefs we fhall not omit taking 
notice of fuch paflages, as being of an hiftorical or general na- 
ture, may prove agreeable to our readers. Of this kind are 
: our author’s reflections on the old law Latin, which fucceeded 
the Norman French, and was firft introduced by Edward II], 

who having employed his arms fuccefsfully in fubduing the 
crown Of France, thought it NG. the aed of the 
victors, to ufe any longer the language of a vanquithed country. 

¢ This technical Latin continued in u/e from the time of its 
firft introduction, till the fubverfion of our antient conftitiion 
under Cromwell ; when, among many other innovations in the 
law, fome for the better and fome for the worle, the language 
of our records was altered and tur: “on into #noelith. But, at 
the reftoration of King Charles, this novelty was no longer 
countenanced ; the practifers finding ic very dificult to exprefs 
themfelves fo concifely or fienif icantly in any other language but 
the Latin. And thus it continued without any fen fible incon- 
venience till about the year 1730, when it was again thought 
proper that the proceedings at law fhould be done into En: alith, 
and it was accordingly fo ordered by flatute 4 Cjeo Il. c. 26. 
This was done, in order that the common people might have co 
knowlege and underftanding of what was alleged or done for 
and avainft them in the pro scefs and pleadings, the judgment 
and entries in a caufe. Which purpofe 1 know not how well 
it was anfwered ; but am apt to fufpect that the people are now 
after many years experience, altovether as ignorant in matters 
of law as before. On the ot thes band, thefe imconveniences 
have alrea ady arifen from the alteration; that now many clerks 
and att torneys are hardly able to read, much lefs to w aderftand, 
arecord even of fo moderna date as the reign of George the 
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firft. And it has much enhanced the expence of all legal pro- 

ceeding: for fince practiers are confined (for the fake of the 
ftamp duties, which are thereby confiderab!y encreafed) tg 
write only a ftated number of words in a fheet; and as the 
Englifh language, through the multitude of its particles, is 
much more verbofe than the Latin; it follows that the number 
of fheets muft be very much augmented by the change. The 
tranflation alfo of technical phrafes, and the names of writs and 
other procefs, were found to be fo very ridiculous (a writ of 
nifi prius, quare impedit, fiert factas, habeas corpus, and the reft, 
not being capable of an Englifh drefs with any degree of fe- 
rioufnefs) that in two years time a new act was oblived to be 
made, 6 Geo. II. c. 143; which allows all technical words to 
continue in the ufual language, and has thereby alinoft defeated 
every beneficial purpofe of the former ftarute. 

© What is faid of the alteration of language by the ftatute 

4 Geo. Il. c. 26. will hold equally ftrong with refpeét to the 
prohibition of ufing the antient immutable court hand in writing 
the records or other legal proceedings ; whereby the reading of 
any record that is forty years old is now become the object of 
feience, and calls for the help of an antiquarian. But that 
branch of it, which forbids the ufe of abbreviations, feems to 
be of more folid advantage, in cclivering tuch proceedings 
from obfcurity : according to the precept of Juttinian; “ ne 
per feripturam clique fiat in poflerum dubitatio, jubemus non per 
firlorum caption § et comipendtafa aenigmata ejufdem codicts textum cone 
fer ot, fed per aterarum confequeitiam explanart concedimus.” 
I} hete obfervations are undoubtedly jut. Even the fleeting 
nature of modern language may be mentioned among other 
reaions why it is moft advantageous to have all records in a dead 
language: and to the inconveniences pointed out by our au- 
thor, and which have arifen from the difule of the technical 
Latin, we miy add that it has proved the means of introducing 
low and illiterate people into the practice of the law, who 
being deftitute of the advantages, and ftrangers to the fenti- 
ments, attending a liberal education, have too often brought 
difgrace on themfelves and fcandal to the profeffion. 

{n the chapter which treats of trials by juries, Mr. Black- 
{tone takes occafion to make a very warm, yet juft panegyrick 
on this mode of trial; but left his eulogium fhould appear the 
refult of enthufiafm or prejudice, rather than of fober reflecs 
tion, he has very fairly ftated its principal defeéts, as follows. 

‘1. The want of a complete difcovery by the oath of the 
parties. This each of them is now intitled to have, by going 
through the expence and circuity of a court of equity, and there- 
fore it is f{ometimes had by confent, even in the courts of law. 
How far fuch a mode of compulfive examination is agreeable 7 
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the rights of mankind, and ought to be introduced in any 
country, may bea matter of curious difcuffion, bur is foreign 
to our prefent enquiries, It has long been introduced and 
eftablifhed in our courts of equity, noc to mention the civil law 
courts; and it feems the height of judicial abfurdity, that in 
the fame caufe, between the ‘fame parties, in the examination 
of the fame facts, a difcovery by the oath of the parties fhould 
be permitted on one fide of Weftiminfter-hall, and denied on 
the other: or that the judges of one and the fame court fhould 
be bound by law to reject fuch a fpecies of evidence, if ate 
tempted on a trial at bar; but, when fitting the next day as a 
court of equity, fhould be o' liged to hear fuch examinaion 
read, and to found their decrees upon it. In fhort, common 
olin will tell us, that in the fame country, governed by the 
fame laws, fuch a mode of enquiry fhould be univerfally ad- 
mitted, or elfe univerfally rejected. 

‘2. A fecond defect is of a nature fomewhat fimilar to the 
firft: the want of acompulfive power for the pioduction of 
books and papers b« longing to the parties. In the hands of 
third perfons they can generally be obtained by rule of court, 
or by adding a claufe of requifition, to the writ of fubpoena, 
which is then called a Jubpocn vducestecum, But, in mercantile 
tranfactions efpecially, the fight of the party’s own books is 
frequently decifive 5; fuch, for inftance, as the daybook of a 
trader, where the eneduiiiun mutt be recently entered, as really 
underltood at the time; though fubfequent events may tempt 
him to give it a different colour. And az, this evidence may 
be finally obtained, and produced on a trial at law, by the cir- 
cuitous courfe of filing a bill in equity, the want of an origi 
nal power for the fame purpofes in ihe courts of liwis lable to 
- fame obiervations as were made on the preceeding article. 

* 2 Another want is that of powers to ex amine witnefles 
abroad, and to reccive their depofitions in writing, where the 
witrteffes refide, and efpecially when the caule of action arifes 


ina foreign country. To which may be added the power of 


examining  witnefle 's that are aged, or going abroad, upon inter- 
rovatories de bene eff; to be read in evidence if the trial fhould 
be deferred till after their death or departure, but otherwife to 
: ony fupprefled. Both thefe are now vey frequently et- 

ecled by mutual confent, if the parties are open and candid ; 
~ they may alfo be done indirectly at any time, through the 
chanel of a court of equity: but fuch a practice has never yet 
bee en directly adopted as the rule of a court of law. 

$4. The adminiftration of } juftice fhould not on!y be chafe, 
but (like Caefar’s wiie) fhould not even be PI dA A jury 
coming from the neighbourhood ts in forse refoects a great ad- 
Vantase ; but is eften liable to ftrony objections: cipsciatly in 
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{mall jurifdictions, as in cities which are counties of themfelyee. 
and {uch where afflifes are but feldom holden; or where the 
queftion in difpute has an extenfive local tendency ; where a cr: 
has been raifed andthe paflions of the multitude been inflamed - 
or where one of the parties is popular, and the other a ftranger 
or obnoxious. It is true that if a whole county is interefted in 
the queftion.to be tried, the trial by the rule of law muft be in 
fome adjoining county: but, as there may be a ftri& intereftt (o 
minute as not to occafion any biafs, fo there may be the ttrongeft 
biafs, where the whole county cannot be faid to have any pecu- 
niary intereft. In all thefe cafes, to fummon a jury, labouring 
under local prejudices, is laying a {nare for their confciences : 
and, though they fhould have virtue and vigour of mind fufi- 
cient to keep them upright, the parties will grow fufpicious, and 
refort under various pretences to another mode of trial. The 
courts of law will therefore in tran/fitory actions very often change 
the venue, or county wherein the caufe is to be tried: but in 
fecal actions, though they fometimes do it indire&ly and by mu- 
tual confent, yet to effect it directly and abfoluicly, the parties 
are driven to the delay and expence of a court of equity ; where, 
upon making out a proper Cale, it is done upon the ground of 
being neceflary to a fair, impartial, and fatisfaCtory trial.’ 

‘To thefe defects, we think, may be added the neceflity of 
the whole twelve concurring in their verdict ; it is to be feared 
that two or three fhallow and obftinate jurymen, too often, by 
tiring the patience, direct the judgment of the more difcerning 
majority. 

We could wifh that our limits would allow us to take notice 
of many other excellent remarks, which abound in this volume, 
more efpecially of our Author’s reflections concerning the court 
of chancery ; but the extracts we have already given are fufiici- 
ent to invite every lover of {fcience to perufe the whole of this 
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An Effiy on the firft Principles of Government ; and on the Nature 
of political, crutl, and religious Liberty. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL, D. FL R.S.  8vo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley, &c. 
1768. 

7y HERE is, perhaps, no country that can be compared 

with our own, for the number of valuable writers it hae 
produced upon liberty, and for the juft and enlarged fentiments 
which have been advanced concerning this great fubject. The 
works of Harrington, Sidney, Locke, Hoadly, and others, will 
he read and ftudied, and their names held in the highett ho- 

nour, folong as any worthy and liberal views of things fhall a 
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fund to prevail in the Britifh iflands. But, much indebted as 
we are to thefe excellent authors, for their bold and vigorous 
afertion and vindication of the civil and religious rights of man- 
kind, we are not to imagine that they arrived to the ne plus 
yltra of political fcience. The fubject was too large and come 
prenenfive for them to fee the whole of it atonce. The know- 
lese of it is capable of great improvement; and will, undoubt- 
edly, continue to improve, according to the degree in which 
human reafon is cultivated, and the experience of men in the 
affairs of government becomes more accurate and extenfive. 

The truth of thefe obfervations will, in fome meafure, be 
evident, form a furvey of the admirable performance before us ; 
which owes its rife to the remarks that were publifhed by Dr. 
Prieftley, on Dr. Brown’s Propofal for a Code of Education. Our 
Author having been Jed, in his remarks, to mention the fub- 
ject of civil and religious liberty, feveral perfons were defirous 
that he fhould treat of it more at large. It appeared to them, 
that fome of the views he had given of this important, but dif- 
ficult fubject, were new, and fhewed it ina clearer light than 
any in which they had feen it reprefented before. The 
thought he had placed the foundation of thofe mof valuable 
interefts of mankind on a broader and firmer bafis, in confe- 
quence of his availing himfelf of a more accurate and extenfive 
fyftem of morals and policy, than was adopted by Mr. Locke, 
and other writers. Accordingly, Dr. Prieftley informs us, that 
he hath endeavoured to anfwer the wifhes of his friends, in the 
bet manner he is able; and that he hath, at the fame time, 
retained the fubftance of the former treatife, having diftributed 
the feveral parts of it into the body of this Efiay. 

In the introduction, which is upon the firft principles of go- 
vernment, and the nature of liberty, our ingenious Author be- 
gins with confidering the two capital advantages which man 
derives from the fupesiority of his intellectual powers. ‘The 
firft is, that, as an individual, he poffeffes a certain compre- 
henfion of mind, whereby he contemplates and enjoys the paft 
and the future, as well as the prefent.—The next advantage 
relulting from the fame principle, and which is, in many re- 
fpes, both the caufe and effect of the former, is, that the 
human {pecies itfelf is capable of a fimilar and unbounded im- 
provement ; whereby mankind in a latter age are greatly fupe- 
ror to mankind in a former age, the individuals being taken at 
the fame time of life.x—The great inftrument in the hand of di- 
Vine providence, of this progrefs of the fpecies towards perfec- 
tion, is fociety, and confequently government.—Accordingly, 
that form of government will have a juft claim to our approba- 
tion which favours this progrefs, and that muft be condemned 
in which it is retarded. With thefe enlarged views, Dr. 
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Pricftley propofes to iaiailies the bufinefs of government, and 
having laid down its firft principles, he choofes, for the fake 
of greater clearnels, to divide liberty into two kinds, political, 
and civil. © Pelt:tical liverty, continues he, I would fay, con. 
fifts in the power, which the members of the ftate referve to 
themielves, of arriving at the public offices, or at leaft of hay- 
ing votes in the nomination of thofe who fill them: and J 
weil chofe to call civil liberty that power over their own actions, 
which the members of the ftate referve to themfclves, and 
which their officers muft not infringe. Political liberty, there- 
fore, is equivalent to the right of ‘magiftracy, being the claim 
that any member of the {late hath, to huve his private. opinion or 
judgment become that of the p: ic. and thereby controul the 
actions of others; whereas civil liberty extends no farther than 
to a man’s own conduét, and fienific s the right he has to be 
exempt from the onmeiad of the fociety, or its agents ; that 
js, the power he hae of providing for his own advantage and 
happinefs. It is a man’s civil liberty, which is originally i in its 
full force, and part of which he facrifices when he enters into 
a flute of fociety ; and polfiical liberty is that which he may 
or nay not —— in the compenfation he receives for it. 
Porhe may either {{ipulate to have a voice in the public deter- 
minanons, or, as an as the public determination doth take 
place, he may fubmit to be governed wholly by others.’ 
Acreeably to this diftinction, with reg ard to which ween- 
tircly concur with our Author in thinking it an important and 
ufeful one, he proceeds, in the firkt ; ‘art of his performance, to 
treat on political liberty. © In onion. fays he, where every 
member of the focicty enjoys an equal power of arriving at the 
fupreme ofices, and confequently of directing the ftrength and 
fentiments of the whole community, there is a ftate of the 
moftt wie a political hberty. On the other hand, in countries 
where aman 1s, by his birth or fortune, excluded from thefe 
offices, or from a power of voting for proper perfons to fil 
them ; that man, whatever be the form of the government, or 
vhatever civil liberty, or power over his own actions he may 
have, has no power over thofe of another, hes no fhare in the 
government, and, therefore, has no political liberty at ail. 
Nay, his own conduct, <8 far as the fuciety does interfere, IS, 
jn al cafes, directed by other, 
¢ It may be faid, that no fociety on earth was ever formed 
in the manrer reprefented above. I anfwer, it is true; be- 
caufe ail governments whatever have been, in fome meafure, 
compulfory, tyrannical and oppreffive in thew origin ; but the 
method | have defcribed muft be allowed to be the only equi- 
table and fair method or forming a foctety. And fince every 
mun retains, and can never be “de; rived of his n:tural right 
ci 6 (founde : 
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founded on a regard to the gencral good) of relieving himfelf 

from all opprefon, that is, from every thing that has been im- 
pofed upon him without his own conient, this can be the only 
true and proper foundation of all the governments fubfiiting in 
the world, and that to which the people who cumpofe them 
have an unalienable right to bring them back.’ 

Dr. PricBley does not, however, by any means affert that the 
good of mankind requires a ftate of the moft perfect political 
liberty. This, indeed, is not poffible, except in exceeding 
finall ftates ; which, if we judve from experience, are not de- 
firable ; becaufe not favourable to great improvements and to 
heppineis. Neither if they were ¢ tcfirable, would they be prac- 
ticable; becaufe an entire equality, in communiiics or indivi- 
duals, can never be preferved, while fome are more powerful, 
more enterprifing, and more fuccefsful in their attempts than 
others.—If, in every ftate of confiderable extent, we fuppote a 
gradation of elective offices, and ii we likewife fuppoie the 
loweft clafles of the people to bave votes in the nomination of 
the loweft officers, and, as they increafe in wea!th and impor- 
tance, to have a thare in the choice of perfons to fll the higher 

ofts, till they themfelves be admitted candidates for p'aces of 
public truft; we fall, perhaps, form an idea of as much poli- 
tical liberty as is confittent with the fta:e of mankind. 

Our Author has fhewn, at large, that, if the magiirates 
abufe their truft, the right of depofing, and coatequcatly of 
punifhing them, lies in the people, lideed, we couid toliow 
him, with pleafure, through the whole of what he has ad- 
vanced upon the fubject of ‘political liberty; but we mult con- 
tent ourfeives with two or three ps. out of anny others, 
equally manly, fpirited, and iiberal. ¢ If it be afked, tays he, 
how far a p¢ -ople may lawfully go in puniihing their chief ma- 
giftra: es, | aniwer th. at, if the enormity of the offeace (which 
is of he fame extent as the Injury done to the public) be con~ 
fidered, any punithment is jurtihable that a man can incur in 
human fociery. It may be taid, the:e are no laws to puaih 
tnofe governors, an] we muil not condemn penoils by aws 
made ex pif? facts. —Purt | anfwer, that Is a cafe, in its own 
Nature, el to the eflabhihment of any laws whatever; as it 
atrects the very bein of fociety, and defeais the principal ends 
for which recourfe w.s orig nady hat co it, Phere may be vo 
Axed law againft an open invader who thould attempt to feize 
upon a country, with a view to enflave all its inhabitants ; but 
mutt not the invader be apprehended, and even put to deat 
thouch he have broken n> exprefs law then in being And 

Why fhould a man, who takes the advantage of his being king, 

vernor, to fubvert the laws and liberties of his c country, 


Or o¢ 
be confidered in ; any other light than that of a torcign invader? 
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Nay, h’s crime is much more atrocious, as he was appointed 
rnc guardiin of the laws and liberties which he fubverts, and 
the.clore was under the itrongeft obligations to maintain. 

‘ In a cafe, therefore, of this high criminal nature, Jalus po- 
pul Juprena cf lex, That muft be done which the good of the 
whole requires; and, generally, kings depofed, banithed, or 
imprifoned, are highly dangerous to a nation; becaufe, Jet 
them have governed ever fo til, it will be the intereft of fome 
to be their partifans, and to attach themfelves to their caufe. 

* In large ftates, this ultimate feat of power, this tribunal to 
which lies an appeal from every other, and from which no ap- 
peal can even be imagined, is too much hid and kept out of 
fight by the prefent complex forms of government, which de- 
rive their authority from it. Hence hath arifen a want of clear- 
nefs and confiltency in the language of the friends of liberty, 
Hence the prepofterous and flavifh maxim, that whatever js 
enacied by that body of men, in whom the fupreme power of 
the ftate is vefted, muft, in all cafes, be implicitly obeyed ; 
and that no attempt to repeal an unjuft law can be vindicated, 
beyond a fimple remonftrance addrefled to the Jegiflators. A 
cafe, which ts very intelligible, but which can never happen, 
will demonftrate the abfurdity of fuch a maxim. 

© Suppofe the king of England, and the two houfes of par- 
Jiament, fhould make a law, in all the ufual forms, to exempt 
the members of cither houfe from paying the taxes to the go- 
vernment, or to appropriate to themicives the property of their 
fellow citizens. “A Jaw like this would open the eyes of the 
whole nation, and ihow them the true principles of government, 
and che power of governors, The nation would fee that the moft 
regu'ar governments micht become tyrannical, and their gover- 
nors opprefiive, by feparating their intereft from that of the 
people whom they governed. Such a law would fhew them to 
be but fervants, and fervants who had fhamefully abufed their 
truit. in fuch a cafe, every man for himfelf would lay his 
band upon his fword, and the authority of the fupreme power 
of the {tate would be annihilated.’ 

‘The tecond part of this treatife is upon civil liberty, and ts 
divided into three fections. ‘The nrft fection confiders the na- 
ture of civil liberty in general, and exhibits feveral juft and 
important obfervations, on the diftinction that ought to be made 
ie fri, and the extent of power in a government ; and 
upon the near and manif.ft connection which political and civil 
Inserty have with each other. In the fecond fection, Dr. 
Pricitley examines the queltion, in what manner an authorita- 
tive code of education would afect liberty and focial happince's; 
and here he lays down as a principle, that the civil magiltrate 
hus aright to interfere 1m any matter, whatever it be, — 
Wilig 
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will, probably, be conducted more to the advantage of fociety, 
+a his hands, than in thofe of individuals. it is difficult to dif- 
pute this principle, and yet it feems very liable to abufe. Is 
not the defign of government more immediately confined to the 
preferving the lives, liberties, and properties of men from in- 
jury 3 and are there not fome things in which it ought not to 
interpofe, any farther than is abfolutely neceflary to this end, 
whatever plaufible reafons may be urged to the contrary ? 

As to our Author’s remarks on Dr. Brown’s code of edu- 
cation, we have given an account of them, in our Review for 
September, 1765. They are equally fenfible and fpirited ; 
and, indeed, we do not wonder that Dr. Prieftley, whofe heart 
is warmed with paternal affection, and who 1s confcious of his 
ability to train up his children in the beft manner, fhould be 
{tuck with horror at the thoughts of having that d-lightful bu- 
finefs,. in any meafure, taken out of his hands. We cannot, 
howevet, help lamenting, that education, under the direction 
of individuals, will, in all probability, require a long timeto 
be carried to perfection. Confidering the ignorance, the folly, 
the caprice, the mifguided fondnefs, the prejudices, the paf- 
fons, and the vices of many parents, what numbers are there 
of the rifing generation, who have little or no chance for the 
attainment of knowledge, virtue, and happinefs ! Would it be 
impofible, upon our Author’s fyftem, forthe magiftrate fo far 
to interfere, as to prefcribe young perfons certain bodily exer- 
cifes, and to provide for their inftruction in certain general 
principles of integrity, patriotifm, and liberty, in fuch a way, 
as, while it fcarce infringed at all upon the parental rights and 
authority, would be evidently conducive to the public good ? 

The third fection is upon religious liberty and toleration, and 
contains a variety of juft and generous fentiments, as well as 
fome ufeful hints concerning feveral things that want to be re- 
formed in ecclefiaftical eftablifhments. At the clofe of the fec- 
tion, Dr. Prieftley, pleads for a full toleration of the papifts ; 
and this we cannot avoid regarding as the moft exceptionable 
part of his treatife. He has by no means confidered the fub- 
ject with the accuracy and extent which its great importance 
demands. The queftion, whether the papifts have a right to 
a full toleration, is not to be difcuffed in the compafs of eight 
{mall pages. It is a difficult and intricate queftion. It is a 
queftion which takes in a large number of circumftances ; and 
we fhall find that different opinions have been formed concern- 
ing it, by the fteadieft and moft enlightened friends of liberty. 
The nature of popery fhould, particularly, be inquired into ; 
not merely as a fyftem of abfurd doétrines and worfhip, but as 
a practical and intolerant fuperftition; as a cruel confpiracy 
avainft all the efiential privileges of mankind; as a fcheme 
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which cannot rife toa high degree of power, except upon the 
ruins of every thing that can render life defirable and valuable 
We do not intend, by thefe obfervations, abfolutely to deter- 
mine the point againft our author; but only to fhew, that he 
ought not to have treated it in fo fuperficial a manner, 

The third and laft part of this work is upon the progrefs of 
civil focieties to a ftate of greater perfection, fhewing that it is 
retarded by encroachments on civil and religious liberty. This 
part abounds with excellent and liberal reflections ; but, as we 
have formerly taken notice of fome of them, in the review 
before referred to, we fhall difmifs the prefent article, with re- 
marking, that Dr. Prieftley is more fanguine in his expectations 
of the future improvement of thefe iflands in freedom, profpe- 
rity and happinefs, than will be juftihed by an enlarged know- 
ledge of the world, and a careful confidcration of the prevailing 


principles and manners of the age. K 
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Sermons on various Subjeéts, by the late Reverend Samuel Chandler, 
D. D. and F.R. and 4.8. 8. publifhed from his Manujcript ; 
with a Preface, giving a brief Account of the Life, Charaéer, 
and Writings of the Author. By Thomas Amory.  8vo, 
4. Vols, 11. 18. in Boards. Cadell, &c. 1768. 


HE fermons contained in thefe four volumes, we are told 

in the Preface, are publifhed according to the direétions 

jn the Doétor’s laft will; moft of them were tranfcribed for the 

prefs by the author himfelf, and the reft are either fuch as he 

had declared his intention to publifh, or are added at the re- 

queft of fome of his moft judicious hearers. We are further 

told, that they are the Doctor’s genuine works, and that they 

have undergone no other alterations than were neceflary, ta 

potthumous fermons, in order to their appearing tolerably 
correct, 

As there is a natura! and a very laudab'e curiofity in the mind 
of almott every reader to be acquainted with the life and cha- 
racter of perfons diftinzuifhed by their abilities and learning, 
we fhall gratify this cunofity, by placing before our readers the 
fhort account whico the editor gives of the life and character 
of Dr Chandler. 
~* Poctor Chandler was defcended from anceftors heartily engaged in 
the caufe of Nor-conformity and fuffer. rs tor the liberty of covicience. 
His grand’ather Chandler, a tradefinan at Taunton in Somertet, was 
mucin injured in his fortune by the perfecutions under Charles iT. but 
bore chearfully the poling of his goods, that he might nreferve his peace 
of mind, and his tile to the better and more enduring Jubftance in Heaven 
IDV iWlate, 
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¢ His father, the reverend Mr. Henry Chandler, was a diffenting mi- 
sifter of confiderable worth and abilities, who {pent the greater part of 
his minilterial life at Bath, where he maintained an honourable name, 
Mr. Samuel Chandler his elder fon, the fubject of the prefent memoirs, 
was born at Hungerford in Eerks, where his father was then a miniller, 
A.D. 1693. Ditcovering early a genius for learning, it was cultivated 
with care, and he was placed under mafter;, with whom he made fuch 
improvements in Claflical learning, that few carry from the college fo 
large a flock of this, and particularly of the Greek, as he was matter 
of before he went to the academy 

¢ Being determined for the miniftry, he was firft fent to an academy 
at Bridge water, under the direction of the reverend Mr. Moore ; whence 
he was {con removed to Gloucefter, that he might be a pupil of the 
very learned and ingenious Mr, Samuel Jones, who had opened an 
acacemy in that city with great reputation, which he long fupported. 
Mr. Jones being then in the prime of life, and bent on advancing the 
charaéter with which he fet out; applied himfelf with uncommon care and 
diligence to cultivate the minds of his pupils; in which he was nota 
litle animated by the diftinguifhed gemules of feveral of them; one 
of whom was the famous Dr, Butler, who died Bifhop of Durham, and 
another the late Archbifhop of Canterbury. ‘The emulation which 
fuch companions in fludy muft excite, and the mutual light and affifl- 
ance they would communicate, could not but greatly contribute to 
rendes Mr. Chandler richly furnifhed in the feveral parts of literature 
and fcience, to which he applied; and particularly in critical, biblical, 
and oriental learning. And the acquaintance and triendfhip which then 
commenced, was continued with reciprocal inftances of efteem and re- 
gard to the end of life, notwithftanding their different flations and en- 
gapements, 

‘ Mr. Chandler leaving the academy began to preach about July, 
1714, and entering upon his facred employments, with fuch abilities, 
and thefe fo weil improved, was foon taken notice of ; and chofen to be 
their minifter by the Prefbyterian congregation at Peckham, near Lon- 
don, in 1746, and ferved them in the gofpel of Chrift with acceptance 
and reputation ; until he was ca'led thence to minifler to the fociety in 
the Oid Jury, one of the moft corfiderable churches in the city, of the 
Piefbyteiian denomination, While Mr, Chandler was employed at 
Peckham, fome gentlemen, of the feveral denominations of Diflenters 
in the city, came to aref.lution to fet up and tupport a weekly evening 
leGture at the Old Jury, for the winter ha'f year; the fubjects treated 
in which were to be the evidences of natural anc revealed religion, ond 
anfweirs 10 the principal cfjeciiens urged ayainit them: and they clicle 
two of the mcftemiment young minilers in each Cencmina‘ion for exe- 
cuting this defiga, Cf thete Mr. Chandicr was one, end the very 
worthy Dr, Lardner another; who has fince made himfelf univertally 
known ard etieemed, by many very learned, judicious and impar.ial 
Writings, in defence of the authenticity of the New Tcftament, and 
the truth of the Chriftian religion ; which will do him and the Difen- 
ters preat and lafting horour. 

‘ When this leéture was dropped, another of the fame kind was fet 
bp, to be preached by one perfon; it being judged, that it might be 
tuus conducied with mere confitlency of reafoning, and uniformity of 
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defign: and Mr, Chandler was chofen for thi, fervice. In the COurfe 
of this lecture he preached fome fermons on the confirmation which 
miracles gave to the divine million of Chrift, and the truth of his relj. 
gion ; and vindicated the argument again% the objections of Collins in 
his erounds and reasons, &c. 

* Thefe fermons, by the advice of a friend, he threw into the form 
of a continued treatife, and printed. This work gained him hich re- 
putation, and made way for his being called upon the firit vacancy to 
fttle with the congregation in the Old Jury, about the year 1725 ; 
frit as an afifiant, and afterwards as their paffor. Here he miniltered 
to the religious improvenient and eternal felicity of an affectionare and 
generous people for forty years, with an increafing and ettablithed 
reputation ; which how well it was deferved, his difcourfes formerty 
and now printed faflicient!y manifeft, With what vigour, diligence and 
coniiancy of application, he alfo employed the time not taken up by 
the dutics of his pattoral character, for improving himfelf aud benefit. 
ing the wold, may be learnt from the feveral writings he publifhed on 
a variecy of imporiant fubjeéts; a hit of which is therefore fabioined, 

* Pe:haps it may be of ufe to fludicus perfons of tender conttitutions 
ro be informed, that Mr. Chandler in the younger part of life was fub- 
ject to frequent and dangercus fevers ; one of which confined him more 
than three months, and threstened by its effects to difable him tor 
public fervice. He was therefore advifed to go into the vegetable diet, 
m which he continued for twelve years. This produced io happy an 
glteration ia his contticution; that though he afterwards returned to the 
ufual way of living, he enjoyed an uncommon fhare of vigour and 
ipirits ull feventy. 

¢ Among other learned and ufeful defigns which Mr. Chandler had 
formed, he began a Commentary on the Prophets, Having finilhed 
foel, which he publifhed, and gone a great way in Ifaiah, he met with 
the M. S. Lexicon and lectures of the famous Arabic profeffor Schultens, 
who much recommends the explaining the difhcult words and phrafes 
of the Hebrew language, by comparing them with the Arabic. This 
determined Mr. Chand'er to ftudy the Oebrew anew, with this light 
hefore him, and to drop his Commentary ’till he fhould thus have fatis- 
fied himfelf, that he had attained the genuine fenfe of the facred wri- 
ters: and having once dropt it, a variety of other engagements pre- 

vented his refuming and finiihing his original plan. 

‘ While he was thus employed in advancing the interefts of religion, 
Jearning and Jiberty, he received the higheit literary honour from two 
univerfities, Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; who each of them fent him, un- 
afked, the diploma of Dee?or in Divinity. 

* Pefore I conclude thefe bricf memoirs, I would mention two or 
three faéts, which juftice to the Losioi’s memory will not allow me to 
omit. The frf is, that the widows and orphans of poor difienting 
minilters are greatly indebted to him for that fund which has relieved fo 
many of their neceflities. [He firft formed the defign of it, and by his 
intereft and applications engaged anumber of gentlemen in the gene- 
rous fubfcription, that lad the foundation on which this excellent charity 
has fince rifen to its prefent greatnefs: and to this fund he continued 
a acalous friend to the laft. ‘I'wo other faéts I fhall take leave to tranf- 
ciibe from the fermen preached aiter his funeral. _ 
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‘ The ove is, that the high reputation which he lad gained, by his 
defences of the chriftian religion, procured him from fome of the go- 
yernors of the citablifed church, the offers of confiderable preter- 
ments, which he nobly declined, He valued more than thefe the li- 
berty and integrity of his confcience, and {corned for any worldly con- 
{derations to profes as divine truths, do@rines which he did not realiy 
believe, and to practice in religion, what he did not inwardly approve. 
An honourable facrifice to truth and honefty, and well compenfated oy 
the efetion and gencrofity of his people; as far as fuch facrifices are 
recomrenced on this fide the grave. 

* The eter faét which 1 would mention is this. When it had pleafed 
God, during the laft years of his life to vit him with frequent returns 
of a mot painful diforder, he bore thefe with a re/gnation becoming the 
faith of a Chriftian, grew vifibly more difengagea trom temporal things, 
and often with warmth declared ; that to fecure the divine felicity pro- 
mifed by Chrift, was the principal and almott tle ex/y thing that made 
lifedefirable, ‘That to attain this he would gladly die, fubmittine him- 
felf intirely to God, as to the time and manner of death, whote will 
was molt righteous and good: and being perfuaded, that a// was well, 
which ended well for eternity. 

‘ Thus Dr. Ciandler clofed a long, 2a&tive and ufeful life, and we 
trult he is among the dead who have dicd in the Lord, and are blefiid ; 
avho reft from their labcurs, and whofe works follows them,’ 

We now proceed to the fermons themfeives, which have a 
very confiderable degree of merit. The Dodtor’s ftyle, indeed, 
in point of elegance and correétnefs, has but little to recom- 
mend it ; fome of his difcourfes, too, on doctrinal points, efpe- 
cially thofe on the original frote and faullcf man, the temptation by the 
ferpent, &c. contain many things which every liberal and im- 
partial enquirer after truth muft, we are perfuaded, look upon 
as extremely exceptionable. His practical difcourfes, however, 
particularly thofe on the immoderate love of pleafure, are excel- 
lent; they fhew great knowlege of human nature, and con- 
tain very juft and itriking views of the manners and principles 
of the times we live in. ‘There is likewife fuch a fulnefs and 
variety of thought, upon almoft every fubject which Dr. Chan- 
dler treats, as is very rarely to be met with. ‘This, thouch 
it often renders his fentences too long, and fometimes embarraf- 
fed, fhews amind richly furnifhed, and has a very happy effect 
upon every ferious ana atientive reader, as it not only fhews 
him the fubject in a variety of Jights, but naturally tends ta 
imprefs his mind with the importance of it. 

We thal! give a {pccimen of the Docior’s ftyle and manner, 
taken from one of his fermons on the smmoderate love of plea- 
fure— 

* The maz of pleafure, fays he, is no rare charafer in the times im 
which we live. How few fanilics are there comparatively to be found, 
in which there is pot one or more Of this complexion? How numerous 
are the Opro:tunities for and incenuves to picafure, that abound ev ry 
Wherein the midii of us, to catch thouchtiels intud:, and deccive them 
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out of their time, their fubftance, their virtue, and their happinef, > 
And are not perfons of all ranks and degrees, in all focieties and com, 
munions, entering into the common fnare, and adding ftreneth and ap. 
thority to the growing evil, by the countenance of their example ? 
Where muft thefe things end, or who can be at a lots to foretel their 
confequences, if fome ipeedy check be not put to them, by the prue 
dent interpofition of the legiflature, or by a feverer but more foverejon 
remedy, the rebukes of providence? [f indeed men would but impar- 
tially confider the nature of things, and enter ferioufly into the bad 
effects of fuch a temper and practice, effects that all hiflories furnith 
them with, and that are every day vifible amongit us at home, one 
would think they fhould need no other motive, to check fucha difpo- 
fition in themfelves, and difcountenance it in others, as far as their in. 
fluence and authority will reach. You will not take it amifs, if I re. 
prefent to you the nature and confequences of fuch a {pirit, as they ap~ 
pear to my mind ; and indeed they appear to ine in every circuwttance 
of terrorand ruin. Confider, 

‘ 1. How contemptible and low the charater of a man of pleafure is! 
How mean the figure he makes in life! a litle, poor, infignificant, 
ufelefs creature, made up of {elfifh views, fordid fchemes, and dithoe 
nourable purfuits! His mind an uncultivated watte, in which nothing 
many, generous, amiable, and good, profpers; void of knowledge, 
in every thing ufeful, flript of all benevolent pafiions, and a ftranger to 
a!l thofe excellent virtues, which are the great ornaments of human 
nature: one who is continually in quett of impertinent amufements, or 
who rejoiceth in nothing bur the indulgence of his appetites, or wha 
is continually finking himfelf deeper into the guilt of the moft crim‘n.] 
gratifications, He is one whofe mind is entirely difabled from all the 
nobleft exercifes of reafon, who looks on the ftudy of all ferious things 
with contempt and averlion. His thoughts run no hicher than the 
caprice of fafhion, the elegance of drefs, the gay diverfions of the 
times, to kill reflection, and waite away the tedious hours of life; and 
are oftentimes much worie employed, in fiudying to deceive, betray, 
and ruin others, by drawing them in to be partners in his pleafures, ard 
minifter to his vileft pathons and inclinations. Your men of pieafure, 
in converfation, are the moit empty and unfurnifhed creatures in the 
world, or the molt offenfive and fhocking. They want ideas to bear 
a part inthe folid entertainments of men of ‘enfe and realfon, and as to 
ali fubjects of importance in human life, are as little capable almolt of 
entering into them as ideots cr children. [f they fhine, it is ovly by 
their drefs or equipage, by plaufible impertinence, by exadtnefs of tatte 
in trifles, by depth of judgment in fafhionable follies, by a little wit and 
raillery in favour of vice, or at the expence of decency, good breeding, 
religion and virtue. And frequently their converfation is much lower 
than this, and defcends to fubjeéts that a good mind feorns to think of, 
medefty and fenfe of honour biufh at the very mention of, and to de- 
light in which argues the moit abandoned aud profligate confcience ; 
in which the name of God is never mentioned bur to profane and 
b!afpheme it, nor religion introduced, but to thew they are mad enough 
to infule and renounce it. 

* And are not there amongft the very loweft of the human foecies, 
and even amicft all the advantages of fostune and birch, worthy the 
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contempt of every fenfible perfon that beholds them; who, to con- 
fder them in the moft favourable light, are a compofition of ignorance, 
dulnefs, affectation, impertinence, indolence and folly ; who mean no- 
thing good, who aim at nothing great, who live for no valuable ufc 
and purpofe, and are in truth the mere cyphers of human life; and 
who, to corfider them in another view, are in reality, how ftrong fo- 
ever the expreflion may be, the mi/creant part of the human fpecies, 
who facrifice not only all that is valuable in themfelves, but as far and 
as often as they can, all that 1s facred and excellent in others to their 
own gratifications and pleafures. 

‘>, But this love of pleafure is not only low and contemptible, but 
extremely a onourable and infamous, which no fplendid titles, no ele- 
vation of condition, no height of fortune, can extenuate or conceal. 
Atk even a civil:zed Acathen in what true worth and dignity of charac« 
ter confit, what renders any man truly noble and great; and he will 
tell us, ’tis not birth, or anceftors, or titles, or wealth, or any of thofe 
external circumftances, in which men fo greatly pride themfelves; but 
that wrtue 7s the only true nobility, and that real greatne/s confitts in the 
pofiilion of moral excellency iv fanity of character, in the love of ju/= 
tice, and in an wuiverfal regard to truth in converfation and practice, 
Nor is there any one thing that the w7/e# men of antiquity have ftige 
matized with more odious charaéters, and fevere reproaches, than the 
intemperate love of indu!gence of pleafure. Tis in its nature éruta/, 
Aman of pleafure is wholly degenerated into fenfe and appetite, and 
lives by ro other or better principle than the beatts that perth. "Tis 
mere bodily inftinét that governs him, imagination that perpetuaily des 
Judes him, caprice and humour that are the fole rules of his conduct. 
He is ina ftate of the molt abject favery, and in bondage to the mok 
imperious and cruel mafters. The habits of fenfuality deftroy the na- 
tural freedom of the mind, and eradicate the fentiments and love of 
liberty, and leave men in full poffedion of the vileit and moft infamous 
afeions ; infomuch that though frequently honour, fenfe of duty, 
confcience and interett all exclaim againit their practices, they are ale 
moft irrefiltibly drawn into their accuftomed indulgences, in {pite of all 
the con‘equences of ruin that are before them, It naturally teads to 
indolence and floth, to unnerve and unbrace the vigilant and active 
powers, and frequently throws men into that indolent ftate, creates in 
them that indifference to exercife, and fills them with that hatred co all 
diligence and labour, as renders their whole lives an inglorious ftate of 
reit and idlenefs, except it he when fome new {cene of pleafure awakens 
them out of their lethargy, and their appetites ftimulate them on afrefh 
to fome irregular and criminal gratification. 

‘ And how da/e and infamous are the metods by which they gene» 
rally purfue thefe. if we place the man of pleajure in the mott favour- 
able light we can, and confider him only as continually butied in and 
delighted with the glare, ofentation, the pomp, and flendid amufe- 
ments of life, how {candalous is the wafte of tune confumed in them, 
how fhamefully is the improvement of the mind neglected for the fake 
of them,” how monttroufly the great end of life forgo:ten and perverts 
ed, through an attention to then! If the love of pleafure leads mea 
further than thefe, into really criminal excefles, the infamy of a volu, - 
tuous Courfe is in proportion much greater, aud throws the foweit tain 
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upon thofe who indulge them. How loft to all decency are the med 
that live only to fatisfy the cravings of an intemperate and luxurioys 
appetite, and {pend their time and eitates in the feaits of a delicious and 
extravagant table, Oh! how is hum.n nature deba‘ed, and ail the 
dignity of it proftituted and trampled under foot, by the debauches of 
wine, by riot and by drunkennefs, when the powers of reafon are all 
laid afleep, and the man transformed into fomewhat more wretched and 
vile than the rhoft defpicable infe&t ; when every impious fugeeition 
takes place, when al! the brutal paffions feize him, and he becomes fitted 
to perpetrate every enormity of vice, without refleGtion to preferve, or 
conicience to controul him ; when fools and madmen laugh him to {corn, 
and thoughtful and fober men look on him witn a mixture of abhor- 
rence, indignation and compaffion, Otrher pleafures of vice there are, 
which are purfued and purchafed by fuch means as are abhorrent to al] 
principles and fenfiments of honour, which fhew men deftitute of every 
thing great and good in their minds, and whatever be their titles, dig- 
nity, rank, and plenty in life, demonitrate them to be men of the mot 
abject difpofitions ; and as to moral excellency and worth, entirely di- 
velted of it. Such are the men of pleafure, who lay fnares to ruia ine 
Rocence, who condefcend to entreaties, perfuafions, bribes, oaths, 
flatteries, promiles, threatcnings. and all the accurfed arts and mechods 
that their own perfidious and cruel hearts can infpire them with, to cor- 
rupt others, for their own gratifications, into fhame and guilt, and 
irretrievable deftruGion ; men that are the abhorrence of God, and the 
fhame, the reproach and curfe of human fociety; who are relentlefs 
toall the miferies they caufe, and fpread ruin wherever they can pre- 
vail, without fhedding a tear over the wafle of which they are the au- 
thors; whoenter into families frequently only with a view to undo 
them, and put an end to their peace ; and to diffulve the tendereit and 
moft endearing relations of life, or to render thofe between whom they 
fubfitt, the mott fubftantial plagues and torments to each other, as long 
as ever they continue. ‘Ihe treachery and bafenets of fuch a character, 
though I want words to exprefs, yet God hath abundant vengeance in 
ftore, by terrible things in righteoufnefs, to repay. ‘The truth is, that a 
life of mere fenfual piesfure, in every view of it, is beneath the digniy 
of human nature, and the charater of a maz of plec/fure, a perpetual 
infamy and reproach to him that deferves it.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving that in moft of 
Dr. Chandler’s fermons upon do@rinal points; the Reader, 
who is converfant with fuch fubjects, will fee elear proofs of 
his great critical knowlege of the facred writings ; and particu 
Jarly in his fermons on the Afenfion of Chrifi, and the Effufiun 
of the Holy Spirit, he will mect with fome very ingenious iliuf- 
rations of difficult texts of fcripture, and fome arguments in 
fupport of the divine original of Chriftianity, placed in a very 
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Art. g. Adiwicirs of the House of Brandenburg. Co ntaining the 
ig of that Family, from the Death of Frederic the Thirds 
eK King of Prufiia, to the Death of Frederic UF illiam, the 

font Kine’ s Father. To which are added, Two Difjer tations, 

j. “On the Milstary State o of Brandenburg, fiom its firjft Eftabl:j5- 
ment tothe D ath ef the late Kig. 2. On the ancient and mole n 
Gsu.rement of Brandenburg. By his Pruifian Majefty. ramo. 
Vol. II. as. 6d. Noushe, 1768. 


‘HIS is a continuation of the Memoirs of the Houle of Brandea- 
T bure, by the fame illuttrious author as the formes pari ; of which 
we pave a full account in our Review, Vol, iV. It is tranfated trom 
the laft maguificeat edition, publithed at Berlin in 1767, 19 which fe- 
veral addiiions are made to the firil part of the work,— he volume 
now before us contains likewife three funeral orations, written by his 
Prefian Maje tty 5 the firft on his beloved preceptor, M. Jordan; the 
fecond on his favourite gencral, Baron Golize ; and the third on his 
nephew, Prince Henry, Pe. 
Art. 10. 4 Dialogue between Tare Walton and Hormologifies: im 

which the C haraéter of Bifsip Sanderfon 15 defended againft the 

Author of the Confifima!. 8vo. 1s. Fletcher. 

The A thor of this Dialogue is one of thofe who charge the author 
ofthe Cowressronay. with malice of heart, falfe accufation, &c. &c, 
and are of opinion that his fcheme of reformation ts calculated, mot to 
defend this kiag doen again#t the cverforwings of the Tiber, but rather ta 
break dizva the mounds which now ri ‘(eran them. 

Asto Writer thinks the ceniules whicn are co be found in the Con- 
fefional, between p. 229 and 313, of the 2d edition; affect the mo.al 
Cauragter of Bithop Sanderfon, he was deffrous to examine how far they 
wee wellegrounded 5 and having, he «vile us, ‘ firit made the enquiry 
for his own fausfuction, he now ba ys it be tore the public, in haves that 
it may give fome little content to tho‘’e humane readers who had rather 
that any one, aad efpecially one w he hath the re eputation of a good 
tan, fhould be proved innocent thai uilty.—He hath introduced 
Nase Watton, who composed the lite of eet as one parcyv in the 
Ciilovue ; to the other he hath owen the name of Hemolag fess and 
a fav as the Confedional is refpe nii>.e for ‘da ching faid by we, Wis 


Ptier refersed to. o- quate B ° 
Art. ri. Somninm Acacdimici Cantabrizienfis, 4to. 6 d. No 
| fookiel ler’s Name. 

An academical ¢- 1h, thrown a: she D. of G. as we feppole, whe 'e 


Wes a Candidate for tre chaneslorfli al the anive: ies of Cambiilge: 
to which his Gr-—— has been fince ei. Qedy—this advesie dream, and a 
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Art. 12. A Philojephical Survey of the animal Creation, an Effy, 
Wherein the general Devaftution and Carnage that reign among. 
the different Claffes of Animals are confidered in a new Point of 
V1 » @ l the 2 YW In a Li LE ’ ' PPT } } 
ww 5 and the vafi kncreaje of ife and Enjoyment derived to the 
whole from this Injlitution of Nature is clearly demonjtr ated, 


‘Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Johnionand 
Payne. 


‘his effay is divided into three parts; in the firft of which the Author 
treats of the nature of life in general, its ends, extent, and variety ; in 
the fecond, he confiders the oppofition in which it is with itfelf, and the 
advan:ages of this oppofition ; and in the third, after anfwering the ob- 
jections which may be made to his theory, he treats of the law of multi- 
plication, its origin, and effects, 

: he grand object which the whole plan of nature has in view, accord. 
ang to our Author, is tne production and prefervation of life; a!l fecond 
cautes, he fays, every event, and every being, are, by eternal and 
immutable laws, rendered {ubfervient to this ead. If the fpecies mul- 
tiply, it is in order {pecdily to repair the loffes to which their frailty ex- 
poles them ; if they deftroy each other, if the term of their exiftence is 
confined to certain limits, it is in order to prevent their increafe from 
being exceflive. That law of nature which enjoins the deftruction of 
One animal for the good of another, contributes, we are told, to the 
augmentation and happinefs of life, by introducing feveral new fpecies, 
which could not otherwife exift, and which, fo far from being: injurious 
and prejudicial, are ufeful, nay effentially neceffary to the other. 

The Author does not pretend to any new difcoverics in naturai hillory, 
but only endeavours to plan what is already univerfally known in a new 
point of view.—His notions of the great Author of nature are juft and 
honourable, and he appears, through the whole of his effay, to have 
an enlarged and liberal turn of mind. ‘fhofe who are little acquainted 
witn natural hiltory, and intend to make it their itudy, will find their 
account In perufing this effay with attention. ° 
Art. 13. The Power of Ged, deduced from the computable inftanta- 

neous Produciicn of it in the folar Syftem. By Samuel Horley, 

F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilfon. 

This elaborate and iingular production was publifhed towards the 
clofe of the lai' year, but we chanced to miflay it, when it came, in 
courfe, with other new pieces, before us; we, therefore, now, think 
jt too much out of time, as well as too chimcrical a periorinance, in h- 
felf, to cake up either our Readers attention or our own. 

Art. 14. Strictures on an Anfwer to the Pietas Oxonienfis: by 

Thomas Nowell, D. D. Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Keo 

By No Methodifi. 8vo. 18. Bladon. 


‘ A® -y imac, but fcurrilous*, attack on Dr, N. and on the other 


—— 





*® As a fpecimen of this writer’s /bcra/ manner, we reed only quate 
thet ..oras, adcrefled to Dr, N. p. 9.—$ Since your impudent and 
impertinent e quiry how fome of thole expelled members tubitfied,’ &C- 
W wat dunguace! aad trom one too, who bealls his having received his 
Cducatiun at Uxturd! 
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ntlemen of the univerfity, concerned in expelling the fix enthufiattic 

nts. The Author’s defion, however, is not merely to abufe thofe 

ntlemen; it is alfo ‘to prove, from Dr. N.’s own reprefentation of 
fats,’ [See Rev. for laft month, p. 415] ‘that the fix ftudents of St. 

Bdmond Hall, have been cruelly treated, and were unju/tly expelled.’— 

There is no doubt but every methodift, or favourer of methodifm, will 

tenacioufly fick to this. And truly no wonder! It was indeed a mor- 

tifying ftroke. Juft at the time when thefe afpiring fectaries flattered 

themfelves with having got firm footing in the firft univerfity in Britain, 

to have their wings fo unfortunately clipped,—to be, fo unluckily, de- a 

tected, expofed, and driven out, in the view of the whole world, 

Oh! it was a difappointment {carcely to be borne ! 

Art. 15. The Rabbi’s Lamentation upon the Repeal of the few-at. 
Setting forth, to the refpeétable Brotherhood in Duke’s Place, how 
ill it becomes any Diffenters from the See of Rome, and Britons 

re efpecially, to refufe them the Benefit of a Naturalization. 

Bok /, By R. Shylock. 12mo. 6d. Peat, 1768. 

Some years ago the Jews fought to be united with us by an act of na-- 
turalization. ‘l hough the fate of that fcheme is well known, the affair 
might by this time have been forgotten ; but here comes an angry Jew, 
and takes his revenge of us by an abufive rhapfody, which, both for 
the matter of his inveétive, and the manner in which it is written, is 
too ridiculous to merit any ferious regard. 

Art. 16. A Letter to the Author of a Letter from a Citizen of Lon- 
don ta a Friend in the Country: containing a fuil, authentic, and 
impartial Narrative, of fome late Debates and Procecdings in 
Common Council, relative to the Diftribution of certain Tickets for 
the King of Denmark's Mafquerade. Wherein the extreme Par- 
tality, Abfurdity, and Faipity of the Faéts fet forth in that Pam- 
phlet are expofed, and a true and authentic State of the Cafe ts 
given: to which are added, genuine Copies of the Letters which 
the Lord Mayor received with the Tickets fent him by Order of 
the King of Denmark. By aCommon-Councilman. 8vo. Is. 
Wilkie. 

Not to énter into the particulars of this ferio-comic difpute, it may 
only be remarked that the common councilman feems to leave the prin- 
cipal queftion very little altered from what it was before. For the letter 
fent with the firft two hundred tickets, only defires they may be diftri- 
buted dans Ja cité; but wheth:r the corporate body was implied or ex- 
cluded by this general expreffion, will not perhaps be unanimoufly 
fettled : nor does this advocate enter into a difcufiion of that quettion. Wf, 
Art. 17. A Leéture upon Partnerfhip Accounts, with a Chapter 

upon Balance. In ail the Varieties of foreign Faftorage, and dc» 

mefitck Trade, upon a Plan altogether clear and mercantile. By a 

‘Merchant. €vo. 2s. ¢d. Law. 

A merchant’s counting-hou’e is the proper place for the review of 
this article ; and as noth gx need be faid ot the importance of clearly 
Rating accounts, efpecialiv the fe of a complicated nature, it is hoped 
that ingenious young gentlemen, not as yet involved in bufinets, ard 
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too far engaged in partial methods to undertake an akeration, wil fr 
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their own fakes examine carefully the feveral known and accepted forms 
in order, to make the proper choice for their own fafety and eale, 
Ait. 18. Remarks upon a Book, titled, 4 fort Eiflary of Bar- 
bidos* : in which the parual and wees Reprefentations of 
the Author, upon the Subjects of his Hiftory 1 in general, and 
upon that of the Demand er Privileges in particular, are de- 
tected and expoted. Barbados printed, London re-printed, 
8vo. 2s. Almen. 

"The writer of theie Remarks cenfures the author of the Short Hiftory, 
who afirmed that no previous hiftory of Barbados of any confeguence 
had appeared, of making ample and unacknowledged ufe of foveal 5 
as alfo a grofs] y mifreprefenti ing the internal tranfactions of that ifland. 
Such detections are only to be made by perfons who are, or have been,’ 
Jong enough refident on the fcene of action, to have acquired an iati- 
mate know!ege of its affairs. The accufed author muit be left to his 


own defence. N. 
bd a 


* See p. 13, of this volume. 
Art. 19. The Trial of Daniel Difncy, Efj; Captain in the 24th 
Reziment of Foot, and Town major of the Garrijon of Montreal, 
at the Seffion of the fuprenie Court of Judicature, held at t Mon- | 





















treal, in Feb. and March 1767, before the Hon, Wiliam Hey, 
Liq; Chief-fuflice of the Province of Quebec,—for breaking and 
cnte ring the Houfe of Afr. Thomas Walker, at Montreal, on the 
Ni we of the 6th Day of December 1764, with dniention to mur- 
er the fad Mr, Walker, and for filonioufly cutting off his Right 
Far —azainft the Form of the Statute 22 and 23 Car. LL. Cup. Te 
Ee. 4t0. 28. Quebee printed, 1767; and fold at the 
Bar of the New- England Coffee-houfe, London. 
The crvel and cowardly aflaffination of Mr, Walker, a juttice of 
peace at Montreal, has been fo often mentioned in cur public prints, 
that we cannot fuppole many of our Readers to be unacquainted with 
the circum! tae es, as well as the primary occafion, of that wicked 
traniaciion. ‘his pudhica ition Contains the trial of one of the military 
gentlemen, acculed of being a principal actor in vat maticious and te- 
vengelul fcene. ‘The procf teemed undeniably cle ar and pcfitive —— 
the Sere | but, by means of an aye ce, he w as acguitted.—— 
The opening of the cale, by Francis Maieres, , Eq; @ Attorney General 
for the province of Quebec, and the fame genticman’s cblervaticns on 
the captain’s defence, are well worth peruial. 
Art. 20. A Define of my Unele. “Vranflated from the French of 
4M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Bladon. 1768. 
In the Appendix to the thirty-feventh volume of our Rev.ew we gave 
an account of Voltaire’s Deftace de Mon Oncle 3 as to the tranflation 
now before us, it has Jittle, in point of e: legance or accuracy, to recom 





mend it, BR. 
o 21. Pils, — [eVays. I. Of ihe Academical Philsfaphy. 
2. Of Aétive Pei. 2. Of Liberty and Neceffi'y. 12mM0~ 
6d. Ediah: urgh. ie 
The Author of tieie Eiltys is a fenfible writer, and appears to be a 


fiacere friend to tine ganterells of Viitue and religion, but thole who are 
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converfant in metaphyfical fubjects will find little, any thing new in 
what he advances.—The great point he has in view, in the firit of his 
eflays, is to recommend and enforce the principles of the cld academy, 
as explained by Plato in his Phedo: he fhews very clearly, and illut 
trates by feveral pertinent examples, the pernicious confequences*of 
fcepticifm, and the advamtages arifing from modeily, diffidence, and 
caution, in Our enquiries concerning matters that are but very imper- 
feétly apprehended by us. 

In his fecond effay he examines what Locke and Hume have advanced 
in regard to the origin of our ideas of active power. 

Our idea of a€tive power, he fays, is not the effect of any fenfible im- 
preflion of external objeéts, in which the mind is entirely pailive; but 
is acquired by the action of the mind in the exercife of its intelligent 
faculty, whereby it difcovers, by a neceflary inference, or rather iniui- 
tive perception, that fuch a quality muft be; in this manner alfo, he 
tells'us, it difcovers many other intelle€tual ideas.--He endeavours to 
fhew that this quality of a&tive power is of great importance in relation 
to the underftanding, and, particularly, that we are enabled by it to 
acquire ncw ideas not arifing from any fenfation, nor even from reflec- 
tion, at leait in the fenfe wherein it has been confidered by Mr. Locke, 
In his third effay he takes fome notice of its influence upon the will aad 
affections, and confiders it as the true fource of the very important qua- 
lities of liberty and morality. He enters into a pretty fuil examination 
of the famous queftion about liberty and neceflity ; 1s an advocate ior 
liberty, but treats the fubject with modelty and caution. R 

. 
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Art. 22. The New Foundling Hofpital for Mit, Part II, 8vo. 

2s. 6d. Almon. 

The nature of this collection of modern wit and wittici/ms, is inti- 
mated in our mention of the firit part, in our Catalogue ior May. 

Art. 23. Curtain Leétures ; cr Matrimonial Miifery difplayed. In 
a Series of interefling Dialogues, between marriea Men and their 
Wives, in every Station and Condition of Life. 1t2mo. 23s. 64d. 
Cooke. 

Ned Ward's Nuptial Dialogues are well known: thefe ore a proper 
fupplement to them. ‘The Author feems to be one of Ned’s poctical 
baflards. 

Art. 24. Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce; a Prem. By 
George Cockings, Author of (Var: an heroic Poem. 8vo,. 
1s. 0d. Cooke, &c. 

Of this mas of rhimes, and of his rumbling ftrains, we have zlready, 
we believe, given our Readers a competent idea; fee Review, Vol. 
XXXili, p. 412*; and Vol. xxxv. p. 76¢.—Poor George is fl floun- 
dering in the bogs that lie at the foot of Painafius, where blackmove, 
Flecknoe, settle, funk before, and fiom which there is no rucm to 
hope that this haplefs adventurer, will ever be able to emerge. 





* War; a pcem. + Conquett of Canada, a tiarciy. 
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Art 25. Flights to Helicon: or, Petites Pieces, in Verfe, By 
G. P. Toufey. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Newbery, 

From the humble niotto * in the title-page of this book, we had, be. 
fore we turned over the leaf, conceived a favourable opinion of the 
Writer’s modeffy, but we were foon undeceived when we came to read 
fome of his petites pieces, and found him railing at Reviewers, fpeaking 
evil of DIGNITIES, and defying all cenfure: and when we faw, after 
all this parade, what an wxlettered mufe had prefented herfelf before us, 
we really could not but admire at the vanity of a writer, who could ex- 
pect fuch compofitions to be criticised. The truth, indeed, is mee 
that this Mr. G. P. Toufey (which founds like a fiGiitious name) is a 
bad pet, but that he is no poet at all : as will fully appear from the fol- 
lowing 'p cimens of what he hath here provided for the entertainment 
of the jub/cribers to this two-and-fixpenny volume. 

By the way, though, it may behove us to obviate a cenfure which 
might here fal! upon ourfelves, on the fuppofition that we are unbene- 
volently {neering at the poverty of a writer, paor in every fenfe, to 
whom the fubicription half-crowns might be particularly convenient.— 
No fuch thing, indeed; for he gives us to underftand, in the dialogue 
prefixed by way of introduction, that he is in happier circumftances ; 
and we are fincerely glad to hear it, as we do not think poverty by any 
means a proper object of ridicule, In this dialogue, the Author’s friend, 
vainly endeavouring to diffuade him from publifhing his rhymes, con- 
gratulates him that his 





Happier ftars 
, Have freed him from thofe ills, thofe dreadful cares 
The zeedy bard fultains, 

And he, moreover, affirms, that he fcorns each mean, each fordid 

view of gain: adding | 
Know, I am guided by far nobler ends, 
I write, to pleafe my/felf,—and pleafe my friends. 

So far is very laudable, and is exprefled in that true fpirit of inde- 
pendency, becoming the dignity of literature: and pity it is that the 
luitre of {uch noble fentiments fhould be obfcured by the unnecefary ap- 
pearance of that lift of half-crown fub(cribers which precedes tnem! _ 

We come now to the promifed fpecimens of the Author’s fuperemi- 
neni abilities ; from the height of which he looks down with {uch jutt 
contempt on thofe grovelling wretches the critics; but thefe inftances 
fhall be very fhort; for we perceive that the article is already long 
enough ; 


In the picce entitled Henry and Aurelia, is the following notable 
lanza : 





The feet by furious tempefts wide difpers’d, 
Atunder ‘gainit the neighb’ring rocks were {plit 5 
- And Henry’s veflel was among the fr/, 
Who in the fea a wat’ry grave ail met. 
Whether this is above or below criticifm, let the learned reader de- 
termine. 
In the fame poem we find that Squire Henry, who had been catt 
away on a defert ifland, where he remained a year, and where oné@ 
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would think he had not much du/nefs to be careful about, had fre- 
quently formed this very fingular with—That he had fuffered death 
with the reft, and been 





free from bu/y care. 

Thofe, however, who have been on the iliand, can beft refolve us 
what it was that the gendeman could be {fo 4u/y about, during his refi- 
dence on it: perhaps he was induftrioufly conitruting a ratt to carry 
back to his difconfolate Aurelia. 

A pretty Phillida-welladay kind of paftoral affords another paflage 
which may bid equal defiance to the critics : 
I whifper’d a tale in her ear, 
Exprefling how much I dd love; 
She told me | need not deipair, 
She did not my paflion di/prove. 

Now what did madam (what’s her name ?) mean by not di/proving 
the man’s paflion? was it that fhe did not deny bur that he really did 
love her, or that fhe did not difapprove his addreffes —She certainly 
had a mind to leave herfelf an opening to quibble off, on occafion : 
what an artful ambiguous jade it was! no wonder fhe jilted the poor 
fellow at laft. 

There is yet a more—But thou yawneft, gentle Reacer'—W, too, 
have had more than encugh.—Here, boy! take away this book, and 
reach that volume of Triltram Shandy. 

Art. 26. Corruption ; a Satire, infcribed to the Right Hin. Richard 
Grenville, Earl Temple. By the Author of ‘the Monody to 
the Memory of a Young Lady. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bladon. 
When we, laft month, appiauded this writer's Monody, it was be- 

caufe we perufed it with thaifamae feelings which animated the author i in Cgypes 

writing it. “lhere was nature in the poem, as there was a natural and 
an inter ‘iting object before the author, and one of that kiod, too, 
which feems to have been happily fuited to the peculiar turn of his ge= 
nius and poetical powers: which, if we are not mi(ftaken in the conjece 
ture, will always fucceed beft in the pathetic.—On the former melan- 
choly occafion, his pen appears to have followed the ditates of his 
heart, and to have copied its genuine feelings; but, with regard to the 
prefent publication, the cafe is very different, That evil, the weight of 
which is borne by a whole community, is far more eafily fupporied by 
individuals, than that which comes home to us, and affects our private 
happinefs ; and while we are irrefiftibly drawn to lend the fympathetic 
tear to the fad tale of domeftic woe, poor diitrefled Bairannia may 
weep her eyes out, in a political poem, without being able to force one 
particle of moiflure from thofe of the reader. The merit, therefore, of 
a fatire on the times, or the manners of the age we live in, muft confitt 
wholly in tne ftrength and harmony of the verfes, and the truth and 
propriety of the reprefentations coaveyed in them: the heart not being 
fo affeted by invective and declamation, as it is by elegiac compofi- 
tions, or any of the fofter fpecies of poetry,—which naturally ten: to 
melt the foul, and fill the mind with benevolent affections, aud tender 

{ympathies, 

With regard to the poetry of the prefent fatire, it is generally ner- 
vous, and ‘the verfilication is feldom deficient in point of harmony ; 
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bu: as to the truth of the feveral charges brought againft the times in 
general, or particular perions who are lafhed by the Writer, people are 
commonly influenced to fpeak and judge of fuch matters, in great mea. 
fere, from their own particular fituations and circumftances. ‘The man 
whofe perfunal interefis, and private affairs, are in a profperous train, 
wil be apt to think favourably enoueh of the times which are {9 
propiious to him; while, on the contrary, a ruined tradefman, 
a loling gametter, an unfuccelsful candidate for a feat in the 
houle, a difappointed courtier, a difbanded fon of Mars, or a ftarvin 

fon of the muies, will naturally damn the times, rail at the rich, the 
fuccetsful, the great,—and place the affairs of poor Old Enzland in as 
bad a light as their own.—Then out come fates againtt party, and 
f.400n, and placemen and flatefmen ; with dreadful cenunciations of 
tie fevereit postical vengeance againit every rogue of eminence in the 
kingdom: except the auihor’s patron; who, of courfe, is the cnly ho. 
neit and virtuous ferfon of the age. | 

‘This, we are apprehenfive, is, in fome degree, the cafe, in refpett of 
the fatire now before us. ‘The nation is fo abfolutely overwhelmed by 
the tide of corruption, ‘the profligacy of faction, and the wickednefs of 
1 —d this and L—d that, and all the reit of them, that nothing but 
the virtue and public {pirit of a Temple. a Wilkes, and a Glynn, can 
fave us. Bribery, venality, avarice, injuftice,—all manner of vices, 
natural and political, ran dewn our freets like a mighty and irrefiftitle 
torrent. In fhort, if we look through the glafs held forth to us by our 
Author, we fee nothing but | | . 

‘© Corruption raging like a dire difeafe, 
And fighs and groans come wing’d by ev’ry breeze.”’ 

Again, 

‘* Barrannta fee abandon’d to defpair, 
Unplume her martial bfows, and tear her hair! 
‘Thoie eyes, that with flern majefty Jool:’d down, 
On vaoquith’d worlds, that trembled at her frown ! 
Now drown’d in ‘tears, inglorioufly confefs 
No ray of power, no pafiton but diftrefs 

Now if, on the foregoing principles, we feek for the fource of ail 
this evil that has befallen the diflreffed Britannia, we fhal!, perhaps, 
find it by the heip of our Author’s dedicatory addrefs to Eari Pemple: 

** For me, long loit to all the world holds dear, | 
No hopes can flatter, ard no funs can chear ; 
Sicknels and forrow, with united rage, 
In early youth have wreak’d the ills of age: 
"this all my with.—(fince earth y joys are flown) 
To figh unfeen—to live and die unknown.” 

Such being the comfortlefs ituation of our ingenious but unfortunate 
Bard, we can eatily account for the yellow appearance that, to his jaun- 
diced eye, every thing around him feemsto wear. We however, who 
have no: quite fo bad an opinion of the times, are not without hopes 
(and we fincerely with they may be verified) that this publication of his 
diitrefs may raife him up fome generous patron, with an heart to com- 
miferate, and a fortune to alleviate (as far as human affiftance can alle- 

° . ; : : 3 (} 
viate) the weight of thoie complicated evils which nothing but a mol: 
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J gommon fhare of fpirits and fortitude could enable any man to 


rt. 
ee. Plain Truth, in Plain Enghfp. A Satire. By a Plain 
Man, ina Plain Drefs. 4to. 1s. Bingley. 

Inveétives without fenfe, and rhymes without poetry —a dull, heavy 
tire on the great folk. 

Art. 28. Verfes in Memory of a Lady, Written at Sandgate 
Caftle; 1768. 4to. 6d. Becker. 

This is the third publication of the kind, which we have had within 
hele few months patt ; and each of them juitly entitled to our appro- 
pation. 

From an advertifement, printed at the end of the prefent perform. 
nce, Of Dr. Langhorne’s Precepts of Conjugal Happine/s, we are led, 
of courfe, to attribute the Ver/es ‘obi piecede it, to the Jame ingenious 
bard, and to conclude that they were compol.d to foothe the forrows of 
the writer, for the lofs of an amiable and truly excellent wife. 

The Author profeiles to reject the aid and ornaments of imagination, 
on fo. affecting and melancholy a fubject 5 withing rather to exprefs his 
ref in the ¢ ttrong language of defpairs’ and he takes occahonto avow 
his diflike of thofe elegant {trains of woe, whicii have, indeed, been 
admired for their beauty and eloquence, but, at the fame time, have 
ben thought to wear a drefs too ornamental for the REAL mourning of 
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Bellet ash AE died oe 





Hence ye vain painters of ingenious woe, 
Ye Lytrettons, ye fhining PeTRarcus, go! 
I hate the languor of your lenient ttrain, 
Your flowery giief, your impotence of pain. 

We do not remember to have any where met with a ferriment more 
triking in n effect on the mind of the fympathifing reader, than that 
which (in the following paflage) relates to the circumilance of the lady’ 
dying in ch. ld-bed : 

See Love, even Love! has lent his darts to fate! 
* € & RF £ H & KF & HK HX 


Oh! when beneath his golden fhafts I bled, 
And vainly bound his trophies on my head ; 
When crown’d with flowers he led the refy day, 
Liv’d to my eye, and drew my foul away— 

Could Fear, could Fancy, at that tender hour, 
See the dim grave demand the nuptial flower? 

The rathetic «exclamation which immediately follows the lines above- 
quoted, is expretied with ae patural energy -of a mind agitated with 
the Riongelt feelings of unaffected forrow : “though, perbi ips the feem- 
ingly itudied imagery in the Jaf line, wall be thought tomewhat too 
poctical,—too nicely pidiurefque : 

There, theie his wreaths dejeQed Hymen flrew'd 
And mourn’d their bloom un‘aded as he view’d. 
There each fair hope, each t.ndernet: of life, 
Fach namelefs charn, of feft obliging firife, 
Delight, Love, Fancy, Pleafure, Gentus iled, 
And the belt paffions of my foul lic dead ; 
7 : AM, 
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All, all is there in cold oblivion laid, 
But pale REMEMBRANCE beuding o'er a SHADE. 
Pale Remembrance bending o'er a foade, affords a very good defion for 

a painter or ftatuary ;—buc has not, in our opinion, that fimplicit 
which moft naturally fuited the peculiar fituation of the poet: who does 
not feem to have been able to adhere ftrictly to his motto *, to check the 
fallies of his mufe, and prevent her ftraying a littie, even in this thort 
excurfion, into the flowery paths of thofe fhining painters of ingenious 
avoe, whofe example he fo warmly dilclaims. 

* Nec tantum ingenio, quantum fervire dolori, 
Art. 29. Pocms on Several Subjects. 8vo. 1s. 6d. John- 

fon and Co. 


Tf there is not excellence in thefe poems, there is a decree of modefty 
in the writer, that will not fail to move even the critical reader to re. 
gard his productions with a favourable eye. He humbly introduces his 
publication, with a fupplicatory addreis to the Reviewers ; in which he 
profeffes that his appearance in print, is not with the hope of gaining 
* forbidden pelt,” but merely, in his own words, to replenifh his toa 
Sianiy foelf 

With valu’d authors, moral and divine, 
In whom truth, wifdom, wit, and virtue fhine. 

This, adds he, 

Is all the benefit I hope to gain,— 
A fcheme, I'truft, yo will not render vain. 

Benevolence forbid it! and, if thou hait * left no calling for this idle 
trade,’ go on:—cultivate thy untutored mufe, and fuccets attend thee, 
rill thy fcanty fhelf be well filled wich the fruits of thy honett endeavours 
to replenith it! 

Whoever this humble bard may be, we applaud his difcretion in con- 
cealing his name. ’Tis an indication not only of a becoming diffidence, 
but of judgment.—When the anonymous candidate for the approbation 
of the public, hath been fuccefsful in his endeavours to obtain it, it will 
then be time enough to claim the bays ; but :f he fail in the attempt, 
he has the confolation to find, that, fafe in his concealment, the weight 
of his difappointment wil be the more fupportable, from the confidera- 
tion that his defeat is attended with no diigrace. 

But though our Author conceals his name, he is not afhamed of men- 
tioning the obfcurity of his fituation in the world, the narrownefs of his 
circumitances, and what he deems the great deficiency of all, his want 
of a liveral education, In all thefe refpeéts, he feems to have had a fate 
fimilar to that of his friend Woodhoufe, (the honeft peetical fhoe-maker, 
whofe works are mentioned in the 3cth vol, of our Review) to whom 
he has here addreffed an epiitle, in which he pathetically laments their 
common niggard fortunes ;—though ke felicitates Mr. Woodhoule on 
the kind patronage he had met with: at the fame time not forgetting 
to acknow!edge the benevolent regard with which ke himfelf hath been 
favoured, by a gentleman—probabiy meaning Dr. Johnitone of Kidder- 
minfter, to whom he has gratefully infcribed his labours. . 

A few lines from his poem on Winter, will give our Readers no dif 
advantageous idea of the genius of our Author’: unlettered mufe : 

Autump no more her gen’rous vintage yields, 
With golden grain no more fie crowns the fields: 
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No more, in am’rous mood, the nymphs and fwains, 
In ruftic dances, prefs the ruffet plains! 

See, fee, chill winter comes, afflifling found ! 
The trees difrob’d, deftruction wafting round ; 
Whilft hungry flocks neglect the fields to graze, 
The lordly bull looks round with dumb amaze ; 
The penfive birds transfix'd to naked fprays, 
Indulge their anguith, and forget their lays : 

Black fogs furround ; hoarfe winds intenfely keen 3 
And the faint fun is fcarcely felt, or feen. 

Now nature’s pow’rs are chain’d 1n chilling froft ; 
The winding ftreams have all their vigour loft ; 
Nor clam’rous forge, nor mill their aid receives, 
Long fpiry ificles hang the wecping eaves! 

As this poet happily finds himf.lf, amidit various preffures of adverfe 
fortune, ‘ fupremely happy in his mufe,’—and is able, under fo many 
difadvantages, to  chear the penfive hour,’ by indulging his inclination 
for poetry,—it would be downright malignity to difturb his home bred 
felicity, by any difcouraging flrictures on his performances. No! hoe 
neft Bard of Kiddermintfter! we would much rather applaud thy inge- 
nious propenfity to rational improvement, and inoffenfive paftime; and 
fhall here bid thee adieu, in the words of thy own confolatory verfes ‘ to 
the unfortunate Mrs, Poynton *, of Lichffeld :’ 


Think not that fate on thy devoted head 

Pours forth life’s naufeous dregs with ill defign ; 
By facred heav’n--born contemplation led 

From vice and folly, fee thy foul refine. 


Long may thy modeft, meek, inftructive mufe, 
(tor fuch I hope thy ev’ry theme to find) 
The balm of comfort o’er thy life diffufe, 
And joys celeftial cheer thy penfive mind. 


* This perfon, who, it feems, is blind, has lately folicited fubfcripe 
tions for a volume of poems, 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 30. The Hypocrite: a Comedy. As it is performed at the 
Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. Taken from Moliere and 
Cibber. By the Author of the Alterations of The Plain- 
Dealer, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Griffin, 

The Non-juror of Cibber, borrowed from Moliere’s Tartuffe, is 2 
well-known Comedy, and, as a /rate-play, has been in great favour 
with the friends of the Hanover tucceflion. ‘The principal character, 
however, that of the non-juring jacobitical prieft, being won out, the 
prefent Editor has revived the play, by fubftituting a fanatical vill. in of 


the original caft, in the room of Dr, Wolf, and giving him a tabernacle 
enthufiaft for a companion, 


_ We have feen various objections, in the public papers, againft the 
introduction of fuch characters as Dr Cantwell and Maw-worm on the 
age; but we are by no means convinced that hypocrify, a vice amene 
able to no laws, is not as fair an objet for comic fatire to point her 
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fhafts at, and expofe to the derifion and abhorrence of mankind, as 2, 

other vice. Nor can we fee the leait reafon to fear that true relivior 

will fufier by a detection of thofe artfui wretches who by their Secon 
canting, and the mafk of piety, would impofe on the credulity of wed 
but well difpofed minds, 

Art. 31. Damon and Phillida. Alktered from Cibber into 2 Co. 
mic Opera. With the Addition ef new Songs and Choruffes 
As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 
The Mutic entirely new, compofed by Mr. Dibdin, 8, 
ys. Griffin, 

‘There is great fimpliciiy, and true ruflic humour in Colley Cibber's 
little ballad entertainment entitled Dazcn and Phillida; of which, and 
of the originad ftock from which it fprung [Love in a Riddle} the reader 
will find a judicious account in the Companion to the playhoufe.—Mr, 
Dibdin’s alterations, however, feem to be real improvements ;—fo far 
as we can judge from a bare perufal of the piece ; but not having been 
prefent at the reprefentation, we can fay nothing in refpect of the mufic: 
of which, however, we have heard a favourable report. 

“rt. 32. Cyrus: a Tragedy. As it is performed at the Theatres 
Royal in Covent-Gaiden. By John Hoole. 8vo. 1s, 64, 
Davies. | 
Mr, Hoole’s poetical abilities are well known to our Readers, from 

his tranflations of Tailo and Metaftafiot. ‘This tragedy is taken from 

the well known dramatic performance of the latter, on*the fame fubjeé ; 
it is well adapted to the Englifh theatre; and has been exhibited with 
deferved fuccefs. There is a pretty account given in the prologue, of 
tne nature of Mr. H.’s prefent peetical adventure : 
New to the tlage, before this dread array, 

Prepar’d to offer here his virgin play, 

Our tim’rous Author, ditident of praife, 

Grafts his firft laurels on another’s bays; __ 

Takes from another’s breaft the gen’rous fire, 

And fits to Englith ftrains a foreign lyre ; 

Afpires to pleafe by unfufpected means, 

Importing pafiion from Italian icenes ; 

Where heroe: combat to (oft mufic’s note; 

And tyrant’s warble thro’ an eunuch’s throat ; 

To fymphony defpairing lovers figh ; 

And firuggling traitors by the gamut die! 

Yet here a living bard, whofe fame out-runs 

The foremoit of the tuneful Drama's fons, 

Can ev’n in fong his magic pow’r difpente, 

At once uniting harmony and fenfe. 

From him our poet now efiays to write, 

And plans from him the itory of to-night ; 

A well-known tale—who has not heard the name 

Of Cyrus, and the rifing Median fame? 

Fa.h puling fchool. boy can difculs the theme ; 

The {uff’ring grandfon, and the mondarch’s dream. 
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: ©! fhould his genius catch th’ infpiring thought, 
And nobly copy what was nobly wrought; 
Or where the mafter’s hand but fk etch’d thé line, 
With happy warmth fill up the bold defign ; 
Then ev'ry figure, with full force imprett, 
May wake the feelings of th’ impatfion’d breatt ; 
While each bright eye, amidit this circle, pays 
The tribute of involuntary praife. 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 33. Contin ed Corruption, ftanding Ar mzeS and popular Di/~ 
contents conjt htered s ond the Efiablibinnt of the Englifh Colonies 
in America, with various fubsequent Proceedin NoS, and the prefeut 
Cont. ts examined, with Intent ta promste their cordial and per- 
petual Union with their Adot: Peas for their nutual He- 
nour, Comfort, Strength, and Safety. 4to. 33. Almon, 
We greatiy applaud this pubiic- fpirited writer's zeal for the j joing 

int creft, honour and faf ety of the mother- country and - colonial-cti- 
{pring 5 but cannot pra ife bis in digeited way of writing: for which he 
makes no other apology than a fiinple declaration ot the want of *time 
to methodife or blot. His view, howeve:, by this feafonabie publi- 
cation, is certainly very laudable; and re has offered many oblervz- 
tions which deferve the it: et attention of thofe who have it in their 
power to Contribute, in any Cezree, tow: ard accoinmodating the ditfe- 
rences Which have unhappily < arife *n between the head and the members 
of the body-politic of this divided and diltracted empire, 

Our learned Author makes ereat ule of his reading and obfervation, 
porticularly with regard to hitury, in order to thew, from the moft 
friking examples of prior ftates and empires, noe no more, the fatal 
efleéts Of Corruption, and internal violence, He dwel's eipecially on 
the exemplary conduct of the Romans towards their colonies; and 
having, moreover, cited the grea:eft authorities on this head, he comes 
toth:s fair deduction,—That general policy would require the Britith 
right to be communicated to Britifh America, had the nct a natural and 
Juttclaim toit; but he alfo fhews that ‘pecial policy, refultine from the 
nature and fituation of the Bricith empire, would abdfolutely require the 
fame. He concludes the whole, with én e fuilowing very ttriking re- 
fieCions :— * Survey all nations, connder weil their rife and fal!, with 
their sane and you will find that as long as their counizls were wi’e 
and the people united, free, and virtuous, fo long they were javincible 
and glorious ; but when corruption, with her offspring, diffention, dii- 
fioation, profligacy, pe eculation, fraud and eff. ontery, with intrigue 
and a entercd, liberty and jutiice fled, and inilery and flavery 
took their place. ‘The fame fu: vey wil inform you that t a permanen C 
piinciples of un ous liberty aud jullie are the fole founcatiens of 
fulid union, are far preferable to a rs 

tioufand fubtle refinements, and ali the unequal and hard meafures 
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fubfervient to the public welfare; and, to explain myfelf, my fincéref 
wifhes are that after all other the principal tree flates in Europe have 
loft their liberties, his majefty and his defcendants may, as long as 
the earth fhall endure, continue to be the proresctors of a free people 3 
—that the Britith parliament may at all times be the mof auguft and 
honourable affembly, dignified by their vertues, and ever enjoying all 
the prerogatives belonging to the fole fupreme authority, exercifin 
them according to the fpirit of our conftitution, and felicitating all 

arts of the empire by defending them in the enjoyment of their 
rights, liberties and privileges—that the people may ever retain 
fuch portions of public vertue as the conftitution fuppofes, and its 
prefervation and their welfare require, ever efteeming common juttice 
to be a debt due to and from all perfons and fociet:es, and the com. 
mon caufe of all honeft men, and detefting the man who would have 
any of his fellow fubjects lefs free than himfelf; and that the public 
adminiftration may be at all times conducted by men eminent for their 
wifdom, vertue, and experience, who ihail delight in eftablithing the 
principle of merit, not forgetting the words of Lord Clarendon, that 
‘< men pay too dear for their want of providence, and find too late 
that the negleét of juftice is an infallible underminer, how undifcerned 
foever, of that fecurity which their policy would raife for themfelves, 
in the place of that which wifdom and juitice had provided for them :” 
and ‘ that prince who thinks his power fo great that his fubjects have 
aothing to give, will be very unhappy if he hath ever need of their 
hands or their hearts,” My farther withes are, that power may never 
be confounded with right or authority, ‘* becaufe every thing is what 
it is by nature, and not by will;” and the elements of human right 
are no more within the compafs of human power than the elements of 
Euclid.’ 

With regard to the Writer of this effay, it appears from fundry inti- 
mations, in various parts of his work, that he is a veteran in the fer- 
vice of his country, in more refpeéts than one, and was employed ina 
military capacity, in the reign of his late majefty; for fome of whofe 
miniiters he appears to have had a degree of partiality, which may have 
led him to think and fpeak with the lefs reverence of certain of their 
fucceffors :— of one gentleman, efpecially, who has rendeied himielf 
particularly obnoxious to Gur American brethren, 


(Dedicated* by Permiffion, to ‘fohn Wilkes, Efq;) 
Art. 34. 4 Charge to Englifbmen. 8vo. 1s. Fiexney, &c. 


This charge is merely declamatory, and fo generally worded, that 
the revolution fociety at Newport in the Ifle of Wight, before which it 
was delivered, is beft able to point out the particular intention of it; 
indeed the imprimatur at the head of the title-pace, may in fome mea- 
fure aflift thofe who are not of that fociety, to form a judgment of its 
general tendency. If the members of this club undertand themi-lves, 


and mean well, fuccefs attend them. N * 





* The addrefs to Mr. Wiike- is figned William Sharp, junior; and 
it is dated at Newport, in the [fle of Wight; 1708. 
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Art. 35. 42 Inquiry ints the Nature and Caufes of the prefent Dif- 


putes between the Britith Colonies in America, and their Mother 

Country ; and their reci:rocal Claims, and juf? Rights impartially 

examined, and fairly fated. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 

A difpafiionate, though fomewhat prolix, difcuffion of a quefion, 
which, as the author obferves, is as arduous and important as ever the | 
Englifh government was engaged in. He waves all reafoning from 
fatute laws and charters, as having been fufficiently done by others, but 
ropofes to confider the American claims on the foundation of the na- 
tural rights of mankind, and general principles of legiflation, under the 
circumftances of remote fituation from the centre of government, 

‘ The following effay, fays the author, fhall be founded upon the three 
following inquiries ; Firft, Whether the colonies fhould not be allowed 
to enjoy the fame political privileges and advantages with the mother- 
country? Secondly, Whether the frame and model of the Britith con- 
fitution is fuch, as practically to admit thereof in refpect of America? 
And Thirdly, Whether, in cafe that fhould be found impracticable, 
fuch a form of government fhould not be eitablifhed there, as fhall ar- 
ear molt unexceptionable, and will bef fecure to the colonies their juft 
rights and natural liberties ?” 

The more extenfive an empire is, our author argues, the weaker it 
will be, if by opprefling the remote provinces to the aggrandifement of 
the government at home, occations of difcontent and murmuring are 
given; no partiality ought therefore to take place againfi them, which 
he thinks is done with regard to fome reftraints which the trade and ma- 
nufattures of different provinces are laid under, ‘ An empire therefore 
fhould pay equal attention to all its parts; and, if there is any diffe- 
rence, the moft diftant demand the greateit, at leait in point of policy, 
if not of jultice. For abufes, more or le/s, will inevitably creep into ail 
governments; and it isin the remoteit provinces they generally harbour 
with moit impunity. And as thefe provinces are always the firit to re- 
volt, when an opportunity offers, frequently after a feries of ill ufage ; 
they therefore moit certainly ought not to be the laft attended to, or worlt 
regulated.” 

After confidering the policy of the Grec’an governments, but more ° 
particularly the Roman, whofe plan of incorporating their province: is 
more applicable to the prefent queition, our author proceeds to his fe- 
cond inquiry, whether the model of the Britihh government will practi- 
cally admit of the Americans enjoying the fame political advantages as 
are poflefied at home? I his he determines in the negative, fince inveft- 
ing the American affemblies, with authority in all refpects equal to thet 
of the mother-country, would aQually difmember the empire. But then, 
* although the Britith parliament may indeed with propriety make laws 
for Eritain, yet it cannot with the fame propricty exercife the like power 
with refpect to Anserica, while thofe parts of our dominions are not 
fairly reprefented in it. Nor, on the ether hand, can our colonies make 
laws for them/‘eives in their own affeinbiies, without thereby aQually 
decaing themfelves independent ftates, unlefs what they enaét is only 
of force, fo long as it is not inhibited or reverfed by the parliament of 
Great Biitain. And while their power ftands thus limited by a fuperior 
authonty, whereof they themfelves have no fhare, they cannot be con- 
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fidered asa free people. For they are fubjeét to laws and reguilations noe: 
of thet: own making, which is the very definition of flavery. That they 
may notwithitanding be governed with equity, and treated with mild- 
nels, in a degree not at all inferior to England, is very poflible, and on 
fome accounts, by no means improbable; vet ftill, upon the above foot. 
inc, their conftitutional rights and liberties muit be precarious and un- 
certain.’ 

This dificulty gives rife to the following fenfible obfervation: * And 
here [ cannot help making this remark, that the more free a conftitution 
Is in its nature, the lefs cxtenfive it is inits views, For the larger the 
empire, the more numerous and unwieldy the democratic branch of it 
necellarily becomes. And therefore where divers remote and diftant 
countries are united under one government, an equal and fair reprefen- 
tation becomes almott impracticable, or, at belt, extremely inconvenient,’ 
This inconvenience, as he obferve-, is nothing in dominions however 
extentive, while on one continent, to what enfues from a long feparation 
by water; a remark we nave before made in our lalt Review, p. 397. 

This taflicient!y poin s out the teadernefs required in fettling an af. 
fair of fo great importance. For as our author very properly hints, an 
arbitrary or military yovernment would have labourea usder no diffi- 
culties of this kind at al], France would have ru’ed over the whole 
continent of North America, with more eafe and Jefs ceremony, than we 
can over one fingle province of ik. A few brief and fuccinct forms, to- 
gether with a good flanding army there, would have rcadily done the 
bufinefs. But the Englifh conititution is quite of another nature, and 
proclainis to sll a liberty and freedom unknown in otier countries. Aad 
it is this peculiar excellence of ix, which conftitutes the genumne and true 
caufe from whence the pretens dificulties in adjufiing the rights and pri 
vileges Ofourcelonies arti.’ 

‘Ihe third head, and principal objet of the inquiry, occupies the re- 
mainder of the pamphlet, 

* Thatevery government, fiys he, fhould fupport itfelf, is atruth too 
obvious to be contefled. And that Eng!and has an unden able mght to 
covfider America cs part of her dominons, is a fae, | prefume, which 
can never he quelitor d. bor few €EINDITes can produce as jut a claim 
tohalf their provinces, as that of Eng!and to her's in Ameiica. I will 
only ovferve at pretent, chit it was Eue!ind, in fome fenfe, which at 
firlt gave them being (<xcepting only tnat part of them which was ceded 
to us by the French) and ever face has defended them wih her arms, 
and governed them with her Jaws. | is therefore but juft and equitable 
thac trey fhould, in return, contribute a reatfonab!le proportion for the 
fupport of that government, by which they are protected. “his they 
have not as yet the effrontery openly to deny. But the manner of levy- 
Ing fuch fupplies is the fubject in debate. 

* Now all the ways of raifng thei, which at prefgat occur to me, are 
chicfly four; though each of thefe may perhaps be varioufly modeled. 
The firit is by a requifition, made by the king and bi- council, of a cer 
tain fum by them fixed, to be raifed in each province, in fuch manner as 
their own affermblie: fhall think fir, “fhe fecond is by a like requifition 
made by p:rliament, and to be raifedin like manner. ‘The third is by 
a tax impofed in the Britith parliament, upon tts prefent footing. see 
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the fourth is by the fame authority in conjunction with a gencral repre- 
fentation therein of the Americans. 

+ The firft of thefe, however acquiefced in on the part of the colonies, 
s, in my opinicn, by far the mot exceptionable. For if only a few 
men, who contlitute the miniftry, have a right to appoint what fums 
thev fall raife, and their requifition is to be indifpenfibly complied 
with, they muft eviden:ly in this cafe be wholly fubject to mivifterial 
government, and of courfe to minifterial tyranny. And that fuch a rce 

aifition fhould without referve be complied with, is altogether obvious. 
For fhould the Americans be allowed herein a difcretionary power, they 
will in faét be perfectly independent, and the fovereignty of England over 
them will be only a nominal one: becaufe if they are at liberty to chufe 
what fums to raife, as well as the manner of raifing them, it is fcarcely to 
be doubted but their allowance will be found extremely fhort. And it is 
evident they may, upon this footing, abfolutely refufe to pay any taxes 
at all.’ 

‘ The fecond method I took novice of, was by a like requifition made 
by the Britith parliament. and to be raifed and colle&ted in fuch mahner 
asthe provincial affemblics fhall like beft. This method, however ina- 
dequate upon the whole, appears to me much preferable to the former, 
asin fo large a body of men, both juftice and the true intereft of the em- 
pire are more likely to be duly regarded; and therefore they may rez 
fonably expect the barden will be more equitably Jaid upon them. Bee 
fides, it is not improbable but fome who have property among them may 
fit in this aflembly. And it may ferther be obferved, that their proceec- 
ings are not quite fo rapid and precipitate as thofe of the pris y-counci!, 
fo that fhould it be found unneceffary, they will have more time to peti- 
tion or make remonftrances, For this privilege, the leaft which a fub- 
jet can enjoy, is not to be denied them, however an ultimate compli- 
ance may be infiled on as indifpenfable. And it is likewife, let me 
add, much more probable that their ability to pay taxes, and the true 
ftate of their finances, will be better underftood, as well as their peti- 


- tions and remonflrances more folemnly canvaffed: on all which ac- 


counts, and feveral others not mentioned, I cannot help giving it much 
the preference to the former, although I cannot pretend to recommend 
either. 

‘ And of the impropriety of the third method above pointed out, the 
Americans feem abundantly fenfible, as appears from their conduét on 
occafion of the late amp act, the repeal whereof looks fomewhat like 
an acknowledgement of the fame thing on the part of the Britifh parlia- 
ment. For if that aét was in itfelf jut and equitable, though in its cir- 
cumitances not quite convenient, means might have been eafily difco- 
vered to remove thefe difficulties, without a total repeal of it. For if it 
Was only oppreflive, as impoling too heavy a tax, or produétive in its 
Confequences of fome unneceffary trouble ; to thefe furely proper reme- 
dies might have been applied, and yet its efience ftill preferved. But 
here the chief ftrefs of the complaints made againft it was not laid; but 


the inequitablenefs of it in its fuil extent, is what the colonies principally 


oOjeedtoit. The Britith pailiament, they urged, exercifed an authc- 
rity they had naturally and conflitutionally no ri,ht to, Anda law, de- 
living its exiftence fiom fuch an authority, muft neceffarily, in relpect of 
thofe it is impofed upon, be inequitable and arbicrary. And this the 
Parliament, in repealing it, notwithfanding all their declarations and 
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refolutions to the contrary, feem tacitly to have acknowledged, But 
this is fill the grand point in debate, which I fear cannot be very eafily 
adjufted.’ 

‘ To think that any peoplecan be free, while fubje& to laws they are 
no way confulted in making, is fuch an abfurdity as few, | believe, in 
their own cafe, would not readily difcover: and common honefty Tes 

uirés that we fhould as readily acknowledge in the cafe of others, Let 
us, though but for a moment, confider ourfelves Americans, and I more 
than prefume we fhall be of this opinion, For as nothing will better 
affilt us to view each fide of the queition in the ftrongeft light, fo no. 
thing will better affift us in forming an impartial judgment of it. Nor, 
again, is it at all more rational to maintain that that people are repre. 
fented in the Britifh parliament as it now ftands. An equal reprefen. 
tation, indeed, is a thing fcarcely practicable, and what England herfelf 
cannot boaft of ; but the Americans cannot properly be faid to have the 
{mallet fhare in it. ‘The weight their trade and commerce with us ma 
give them, deferves not to be mentioned on this occafion. For that is 
no more than what any country in Europe, in fome degree might have, 
And who durft fay, that Holland, for inftance, is reprefented in Eng- 
land?’ 

The impra€ticability of the fourth mode of taxation, may be inferred 
from what has been already faid: here then the main d:fficulty arifes, of 
fuggefting the moft eligible method of obviating all thefe objections. As 
our author does not prefume to decide pofitively in favour of any one 
fcheme, we mutt be obliged to pafs over much of what he obferves in 
general as to the oppoiition made by the Americans, and the reafonable- 
nefs of their contributing to the expences of the ftate, the protection of 
which they fo fuccef:fally have enjoyed, and flill continue to enjoy; 
together with the probable confequences of a difunion between us, as it 
may affeét themfelves: the principles he moftly inclines to favour, will 
appear from the following extract:, 

‘ The pofitions | advance are, Firft, that the Americans, no lefs 
‘than the Englifh, have a right to be reprefented in the affembly 
they not only are taxed by, but wherein the laws in general they are go- 
verned by are enacted: Secondly, that the legiflative power of ever 
kingdom or empire, fhould center in one fupreme aficmbly : Thirdly, 
‘that, as a confequence of both thefe pofitions, the Americans fhould be 
allowed, if they fhould chafe it, to be reprefented in the Britifh fenate: 
and, Fourthly, that in ca‘e that fhou!ld be found impraéticable, they 
‘fheuld be allowed fuch an efiablithment, in fubordination to the fove- 
reionty of England, as fhould appear moft favourable to their rights and 
‘libertics, ‘Lhis is the tyitem, and thefe are the principles I have all 
along argeed upon and ftupported ; but, that they will be objected to 
by jome of both parties, | can eafily foretee. However, | think they 
are in themfeives juit, which to me is fuflicient. And, certain it is, that, 
in order to a right enderftanding in this debate, it were much to be 
wifhed that fome fixed principles were on ul! fides agrced to and efta- 
biifhcd, whereupon to ground the whole fuperftru&ure of their fubfe- 

‘Guent reafoning.’ 


' 


But unteis the reciprocal claims and rights, on both fides, are more 
Cuiy rege rced, and better eftablithed, little elfe than diforder and confu- 
fion ve to be expedited; and if they are not feafonably put a itop to, it 
is impoflible to foreice what may be the iffue. The proper bounds and 
limits 
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mits of thefe fhould therefore be fairly adjufled, as the moft direct 
means to redrefs grievances, and to introduce harmony and good intelli- 

ence. And were that done as it ought, we might then hope that the 
colonies, on the one hand, fhould no longer have caufe to complain of 
incroachments on their liberties, on the part of the Englifh, nor yet the 
Englifh, on the other, to complain of the unequal payment of taxes on 
the part of the colonies; both being equally obliged to do juftice by 
exch other. And this, were it only attempted with that temper and 
coolne(s that would permit people to diftinguifh right from wrong, might 
be totally effe&ed; although indeed, from the untoward nature of 
things, not with all the impartiality and exactnefs one could wifh. Nor 
fhould mere cuitom, nor any charter or law in being, be allowed any 
great weight in the decifion of this point ; for truth and juilice, where- 
on government. fhould ever be founded, and not in power, are prior to 
all thefe, and therefore ought chiefly, if not folely, to be confulted, 
Prudence, however, which includes nothing thereto contrary, fhou!d no 
doubt be duly regarded: for upon all occafions, not only what 1s in 
ifeif jaft, but alio what on each in particular 15 dire€tly proper, fhou'd 
always be done. And in the determination of this point, prudence feens 
principally concerned ; the dictates whereof more efpecially fhould be 
attended cto, in framing our conduct in regard to what ain here going 
tomention, I mean the poflibility, or rather probability there ts, that 
the Americans may infift upon the fame rights, privileges, and exemp- 
tions as are allowed the Irith, becaufe of the fimilarity, if not identity, 
of their connections with us. Hence it may be thought hard, perhaps, 
that in a cafe, in appearance circumitanced fo much alike, our conduct 
fhould not be alike too, Indeed were this real fact, there might itul 
exit very folid reafons for a difference of conduct ; but the truth ts, their 
cafe, in my humble opinion, is, on fome accounts, far from being io 
very fimilar. I wall fay nothing of our original claim to either country, 
but that it is full as good as the world in general, in matters of this 
kind, can produce, But if any ditin€tion were to be made, moit cer- 
tainly, of the two nations, the Americans are leaft entitled to any lenity 
ofgthat {core ; and yet I believe moft people axe of opinion, they have 
béeh hicherto, by far, the moft favoured. 

‘ But, in matters of this nature, England feems to have a difcretionary 
power, which, however, fhe has no jult power to exercife inequitably, 
as | hope fhe never will; and the terms fhe may think fafe and proper 
to grant the Irith, fhe may judge full as dargerous and imprudent to 
grant the Americans: for as they lie at fuch a diftance from us, they 
may have it much more in their power to create difturbances with impr 
nity; becanfe, long before we could fend among them any confiderabie 
number cf forces, they might do a great deal of mifchief, if not a¢étual'y 
overturn all or’er and government. But this is nct fo very exactly the 
caie with reipect to Ireland, which lies almoft contiguoustous. ‘TI hefe, 
and feveral other reafons might be odgered, why the fame meafures, in 
regard to both nations, might not be altogether alike convenient and 
advifeable. f do not, however, deliver it as my fixed opinion, thet 
they fhould be placed upon a lefs advantayeous footing than the Inth, 
it their conduct doth not evidently render that uafafe.) Buti only men- 
tion thefe as obvious arguments why fuch feeming partiality may pote 


fibly, in fat, be no more than what ilrict juftice aamits, aud found po- 
licy requires, Rigorous meafures 1 certainly am no advocate tor, in 
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matters of government more particularly, excepting only when they be. 
come altogether indifpeniable: for nothing lefs than abfolute neceflity 
can jultify them, 

‘ And if the Americans, at this time, would, in any tolerable Dr. 
portion, contribute their quota of taxes, and otherwife fhould demean 
themfelves as dutiful and loyal fubjects, | am not the only perfon, | fup- 
pofe, that would chufe rather to fuffer their ancient eftablifiment, how. 
ever imperfect, to remain undifturbed, than oblige them to any inno. 
vations, at the expence of an open rupture. But government, however, 
is not to be trampled on; and a proper degree of firmnefs is not incon. 
fiflent with the moft perteét lemty. Yet while we expeét every thing 
from them, we ought caretully to fee that we, on our part, are not 
wanting. Whatever juitice is due to us, is due to them too. If they 
cught to fupport the expence of government, as well as.we, they onght 
alfo, as well as we, to enjoy the full benefit of that government; and, 
if we infil! upon the former, they, in then turn, may juftly infitt upon 
the la‘rer. 

* And the utmoft of their claim, upon this eround, can amount only 
to a proper reprefentation in the Britith fenate, This, I believe, if they 
are to obey the laws enacted there, they have a clear right and title to, 
unlefs itcan be fairly proved that they are unworthy the fame privileges 
and advantages, as we of this nation enjoy. — But this, | prefume, cannot 
very eafily be made to appear; and therefore | conclude this claim to be 
gocd. But if they fhouid wave it, as impracticable, it would not, [ 
conceive, be improper to grant them the benefit of their own affemblies, 
upon their prefent footing, allowing their atts to be only of force, 
while not declared otherwife in that fupericy one of Great Britain, 
Hereby an union of government might pertecily be preferved, and the 
colonies, at the fame time, allowed all the aavantages the nature of 
their fituation would admit of.’ 

After fuch large quctations, which the importance of the fubje& may 
excufe, we fhal: offer no obfervations to extend the article, but jeave our 
Readers to judge for themfelves of the vaiicity of the Author’s rea- 
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Art. 36..Confiderations on Proceedings by Informatron and Attach 
ment. By a Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 1s. Harris. 

‘The fenfivie and public {piited Author of thefe contiderations fets 
out with remarking—‘ that the prefent reign has been a continued fcene 
of difflention between the miniftry and people,—-the former gra{ping at 
more power, the latter ftruggling for more liberty ; that profecutions 
for Jihels againft government have been more frequent than in any 
reign that hillory informs of; that authors, printers, publithers, and 
even venders of what are ftigmatized with the epithet of /editious Libels, 
have been involved in the fame common fate ; and that the new-fangled 
engines of thefe profecutions have been informations and attachments’ — 
With regard to thefe engines, his defign is * to confider them on contti- 
tutional principles,’ iu order to determine ‘ whether they breathe the 
mild fpirit of the laws cf England, and are of a congenial difpofition; 
or whether they are of a nature repugnant to the principles of our free 
conttitution.’ 

It is fomewhat melancholy, however, to lovers of liberty, to hear 
him premling, that the profecuting spirit of the times will not a 
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him to {peak with that unreferved freedom which his inclination would 

rompt him to: © a freedom, fays he, which would render me obnoxi- 
ous to thofe dreadful thunder-bolts of minifterial vengeance, which it 
js my with to have condemned, as abhorrent to every idea of conftitu- 
tional liberty.’ 

Our Confiderer, however, ventures, with a laudable degree of free- 
dom, to inveftigate, diftin@ly, the two different modes of proceeding 
by attachment and information ; and he feems to have fairly determined 
the point, that they are repugnant to the fpirit of our laws and contti- 
tution. 

It is not, however, the Writer's intention totally to deny the utility 
of the regular mode of proceeding by information, on a rule granted 
by the court to fhew caule, &c. which only ferves as an indi€&tment or 
prefentment of a grand jury, and is afterwards to go to trial; nor does 
he deny but that attachments are in many inftances neceflary to keep 
up the authority and dignity of the court: he only profeffes to argue 
againit the perverfion of thefe modes, Yet, on the whole, he thinks 
it may fairly be deduced, from the various confiderations that he has 
urged, * that the proceedings by énformations and attachments, however 
confonant to the practice of the cuurts, yet in their prefent arbitrary 
and unlimited empire, are totally repugnant to the fpiritof the Exglif 
laws and conftitution ; that they are fubverfive of all the principles of 
Englifa liberty 5 and that the Grand Palladium of it, a trial by Jury, 
is by informations in part fet afide ; and by attachments totally annihi- 
lated, That informations {fin particular the ex officio informations 
of the attorney-general) are the means of great oppreiiion and expence; 
which may, ad libitum, be ufed by the crown to the utter ruin and 
deftru€tion of any man, however innocent he may be, without ever 
having a trial by his country; which has been evidenced in repeated 
inflances. ‘That attachments feem gradually to have been perverted 
from their original defign and intention; thar they are of a colour and 
complexion very different from all the reit of our laws, as they unite 
in the fame perfon the diftinét characters of accufer, evidence, judge, 
and jury; that, for the fecurity of the fudject’s perfon, liberty, and 
property, it is prefumed, thefe modes of profecution ought to be mo- 
derated, limited, and reftrained,’ 

To obviate every opinion that our Author writes with a view of 
efpoufing the caufe of any fa:Zious demagogue; he folemnly difavows 
any fuch defign ; and particularly exprefics his a/effeem of that man— 
whom he, neverthelets, ftrongly commends, tor nis ‘ fortitude in op- 
pofing the tyrannical aéts of minifters.”—This apparently honeft pam- 
phlet is infcribed to John Glynn, Efq; ferjeant at law. 


NoveEts. 

Art. 37. Love at Crofs Purpofes: exemplified in two fentimental 
and conneéted Hiftorics fron: real Life. viz. I. The forced Mar- 
riage; or the Hiftory of Sir George Freemore and Mifs Emily 
Menel, in two Volumes. II. Memoirs of. Lady Frances Free- 
more and her Family, in two Volumes. 12mo. 4 Vols. 10s. 
fewed. Noble. 

Mr. Menel an arbitrary father and an imperious hufband, having 
two beautiful daughters, had promifed his friend Mr. Freemore the 
choice of one for his nephew Sir George Freeman: but before this 
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young gentleman returned from his travels, being folicited by Mr. Bo. 
dens, he promifed him his daughter Emily, and peremptorily. infifted 
en his daughter’s compliance, to which fhe was by no. means inclined, 
At this ioflant Mr. Freemore arrives with his nephew, who captivates 
boih the ladies, but is attracted by the pre-engaged Emily. As the Fae 
ther refufes to recede from his engagement, Sir George ftrengthens 
Emily’s diflike of Bodens, by afflaring her he knows him to be a bad 
wan; and findiag no hopes of mollifying her father, he folicits, her to 
elope, ender the protection of his uncle. This, upon Mr, Menel in. 
filing on his daughter's inftant marriage, with the tacit confent of hee 
mother and filter, fhe complies with; but being difcovered on the road 
by her father and Bodens, flic is forced back, married, brings her hufs 
band a daughter, and js very ill ufed by him. 

W hen Sir George had loft Emily, as he had cifcovered the impreffions 
the other fitter (Fanny) had received in favour of him, he addreffés her, and 
finally obtains her conient, provided that of her father could be procured; 
but he denounces the heavieft curfes on her if fhe married Sir George, 

During thefe tranfactions, young Menel the brother, accidentall 
meets in a flage coach an afili¢ted young,lady who puts herfelf under his 
protection, declaring all fhe knows of hertelf to be * that fle was left 
an orphan under a guardian at fix years of age, that fhe was brought 
up at a remote boarding-{chool, from which her guardian lately fetched 
her, and endeavoured to force her to confent to criminal propotals ; and 
that fhe had juft efcaped, deltitute, and was in fearch of fome way of 
honeft livelihood.? Young Menel hereupon introduced her into the 
family of his aunt, asa companion; by which means fhe accidentally 
difcovered Bodens to be her guardian, though fhe knew him by another 
name. Mis Charlotte Gafton, as fhe was then called, being fent toa 
milliner, did not return, and while young Menel was in the utmoft 
anxiety to difcover what became of her, he found her one day in Hyde- 
park, quite emaciated, and in a ftrange habit, walking toward Lon- 
don ; and it appeared fhe had made an e:cape from a private mad-houfe. 
A new fcene now opens, for another woman comes and claims Bodens 
as her bu/band by a prior marriage. On this Bodens makes off, and is 
found by accident confined to his bed, in a delirious fever, on the Can- 
terbury road. Here he dies, but firft difcovers his prior marriage, and 
that Charlotte Gafton’s real name is Bodens 3; that the is his coufin, and 
that her eft.te was in his pofleflion. Hence arifes a general fcene of 
diilyefS ; old Mrs. Menel had died in the courfe of thefe affli€ting dif- 
alters, and her hufband now follows. Sir George renews his courthhip 
+o the deluded unhappy widow, whofe fortune as well as that of Char!otte 
Bodens is recovered. But Emily dying broken hearted of her dittrels, 
he once more addreffes Fanny, whofe fcruples and her father’s maledic- 
tions, are obftacles he cannot overcome in thefe volumes; though in 
all probability he does in thofe that follow. Young Menel is however 
united to Mifs Bodens. 

Such are the outlines of this ftory, and if any improbabilities appear 
in it, they are confiderably increafed, to render the narrative intereiting 
and affeGting. We now attend ta the fecond part.— 

True enough: Fanny Menel confents to become Lady Freemore. 
Sir George has a fon who is intended for his neice ; but during his tra- 
vels, he contraéts another engagement, and young Mifs Emily 1s pre- 
vailed on to accept another offer. Love at crols purpofes however, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the title, ftill continues to cilrac the young people introduc- 

ed in thefe two volumes ; but our room will not allow us to follow the 

intricate maze: fuflice it therefore to fay, that the neceflary obftacles 
dying conveniently out of the way, the crofs purpofes are at laft rettified, 

to the great relief of the reader if he does not anticipate the event, N. 

RELIGtouUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 38. Duc Differtationes : in quarum priore probatur, variantes 
lectiones et menda, que in facram fcripturam irrepferunt, non la- 
befaéiare ejus aucloritatem in rebus, que ad fidem et mores perti~- 
nent : in pofteriore vero, predeftinationem Paulinam ad gentilium 
vocationem totam fpectare. A Thoma Edwards, S.T.P. Aul. 
Clar. Cantab. nuper Socio. 8vo. 2s. Beecroft, &c. 1768. 
The learned Author of thefe differtations clearly proves the points 

which he undertakes to prove, as fully expreffed in the above titles 

but this has been fo often done already, in the moft unexceptionable 
manner, and beyond all rational contradiction, that we cannot fee what 
end can be anfwered by repeating what has been fo often repeated. JR. 

Art. 29. Lettres fur Petat prefent du Chriflianifme, et la conduite 
des Incredules ;—(t. e.) Letters concerning the prefent State 
of Chriftianity, and the Conduct of Infidels. By A. J. 
Rouftan, Minifter of the Swifs Church in London. 12mo. 
3s. Elmfley. 1768. 


'Thefe Letters are written in a fenfible, fprightly, and agreeable 
manner: the Author appears, through the whole of them, to be aman 
of judgment and candor. Rw: 
Art. 40. Letters to the Author of A Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. Yo which are added Three Difcourfes. 
1. On Confcience. 2. On Infpiration. 3. On a Paradifiacal 3 
State. By the Rev. R. Shepherd, Fellow of C. C. C. Ox- 
ford. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Flexney. 1768. 4 fecond Edition. 
As we gave an account of thefe Letters at the time of their firit pub- 
lication, we have now only to mention the additional difcourfes. In 
the firft of them Mr. Shepherd takes occafion, from Rom. ii. 14 and 8S» 
to enquire into the nature of the principle called con/cience ; and to con- 
fider how far it is or is not a full and fuflicient rule of a€tion.—Con- 
fcience, he thinks, implies fomething more than the uefual explica- 
tions attribute to it; fomething, that adts in concert with right reafon, 
but is neverthelefs independent of it, Keafon, he fays, is the invetti- 
gation of truth; confcience, as the word feems etymologically to im- 
ply, an innate knowledge of it. Reafon acts by making comparifons, 
forming judgment upon them, and by a long train of thought: con- 
{cience operates inftantancoully ; without any laborious deductions of 
reafon, directs, approves, and chides. It is as it were a ray of intuitive 
knowledge, that image of the deity, after which man was originally 
Created ; a particle of divine light, which by the great and eencial de- 
Pravation of human rature has fince éhe firit tair original been much 
obfcured, but is not yet entirely exiinguilhed. The fecond difcourfe, 
On infpiration, was preached on Whitiunday, and is a plain, feniib'e 
difcourfe ; containine, however, nothing but what has been often ice 
peated. In the third, which is wiittea iu Latia, Mr. Shepherd en- 
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deavours to an{wer the objections of thofe who alledge that moral evil 
neceflarily arifes from the conftitution of human nature. R 
Art. 41. The Contrafi: or the Rev. Dr. Thomas Nowell, Pypje** 

Orator of the Univerfity,—againfi Dr. Nowell, Principal of St, 

Mary Hall, concerning the Doétrine of “Fuftification ; in his Lettey 

to the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis. By one who is mot a Maf- 

terof Arts. 8vo. 6d. Dilly, &c. 

The Author reviles the univerfity tor expelling the fit young metho. 
difts, although, in his view of things he has little reafon, as their friend, 
to regret their being driven from Oxford: for he obferves, that ¢ tho’ 
they are expelled ftudents of an univerfity, yet they are not too mean 
to be the objeéts of the love and care of the moft high Gop.’ Still, 
adds he, ‘ it is hoped, they are ftudents in the fchool of Chrift, and 
that the Ged they ferve, will make all grace abound in them, and caufe 
all things to work together for good to them.’—As to what he advances, 
concerning the doétrine of juftification, we refer to the pamphlet. 





S ERM O N 5S. 
T. England’s Warning-piece; fhewing the fupreme and in- 
difpenfible Authority of the Laws of God, and the Impiety of 
fcreening and abetting Murder.—Occafioned by the untimely 
Death of Mr. William Allen the younger, who was moft in- 
humanly murdered near his Father’s Houfe, by an arbitrary mi- 
litary Power, on Tuefday the 10th of May, 1768. Preached 
at the Requeft of his Friends, in the Parifh church of Newing- 
ton Butts, and publifhed in Compliance with the Demand of the 
Public. By John Free, D. D. 8vo. 1s. Bingley. 

I]. Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigiea in Templum Beate 
Maria, xi. Cal, Apr. 1768. Pro Gradu Doéoratus in Sacra 
Theclogia. Auciore Roberto Sumner, Col. Regal. olim Socio. Ba- 
thurft. . 
Tif. At the Affizes at Newcaftle upon Tyne, Aug. 2, 1768. 
By Robert Thorpe, M. A. Vicar of Chillington in Northum- 
_ berland, and late lellow of St. Peter’s Coll. Camb. Robinfon 
and Roberts. 

IV. The Excellency of the Spirit of Chriftianity :—Preached be- 
-fore the Society in Scotland for propagating Chriftian Know- 
lege, at their anniverfary Meeting, in the High-church of Edin- 
burgh, June 5, 1767. By Dr. William Leechman, Principal 
of the College of Glafgow. Edinburgh printed, by Balfour 
and Co. : 

An admirable difcourfe! worthy the high reputation of Dr. Leech- 
man, for compofitions of this kind. 


a!) 





ERRATA in our loft. 

-Fage 397, 1. 6, for ¢ lightening the bonds of fubjeCtion,’ read 
tightening. 

406, |. 23, for * the labour,” read ¢ is labour.’ 











